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Ir IS A PLEASURE AND HONOR TO 
commend Shadow of His Hand to what I hope will be a wide 
circle of readers. The author is a friend of many years. I can 
vouch for his faithfulness to fact in a moving and inspiring story. 


Here is vivid and authentic witness to the power of the gospel 
in transforming lives through a life completely committed to 
Christ. 

The story can fortunately be duplicated in many centuries and 
countries, although not in the precise details and personalities, 
of the transforming miracle wrought by the ever-amazing good 
news of God’s love in the darkest corners and most under- 
privileged lives. 
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THE ACTUAL NAMES OF MAIN CHAR- 
acters, specifically the Japanese persons who have been the chief 
encouragers and supporters of Reiji Takahashi in his lifework, 
have been used. Many others, whose names either have been 
omitted or have for some good reason been fictionalized, have 
played substantial parts in the course of events herein set forth. 


The true names of places, organizations, institutions, objects, 
etc., in some cases both in Japanese and in the English transla- 
tion, have uniformly been retained. 
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ieee MEN STOOD FACE TO FACE IN A 
moment fairly radioactive with earnestness. 

One was of short stature in his mid-sixties, with black hair 
sparsely touched with gray. His eyes, almost blinded with disease, 
looked out with evident strain from behind thick lenses. His 
voice had been roughened through the years by laryngitis. His 
body had been victimized by numerous ailments, and he lived 
matter-of-factly with pain. 

Yet the man had a wide smile and personal dynamism, to- 
gether with great mental alertness. These combined to hold the 
attention of any audience, whether one person or thousands. 

Facing him was a man forty years his junior of somewhat 
taller build, with large, brown, dreamy eyes and a high forehead 
surmounted by abundant, wavy, black hair. He had a look of 
impressive sincerity and a way of talking or listening with head 
cocked to the side as though fascinated with the subject under 
discussion. 

Looking with kindly but soul-gripping intentness into the 
young man’s eyes, Toyohiko Kagawa, Japan’s best-known 
Christian of modern times, said, “I cannot live many more years. 
This work that I have been doing among the poor and neglected 
people must be carried on by young folk such as you. Takahashi 
San, I am counting on you!” 

Reiji Takahashi has been faithful to the challenge so com- 
pellingly set before him as a protégé of the saintly leader. It 
would be far from the mark to suggest that he, in any exclusive 
sense, inherited “the mantle of Kagawa.” No facsimile of 
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Kagawa is likely to appear. In innumerable respects Reiji 
Takahashi can be differentiated from his noted hero. 

But there is a trait basic to them both, dominant in the out- 
standing Christians of all times and places: a joyous abandon- 
ment to the will of God, undergirded by absolute assurance of 
God’s living in and through them. 

Kagawa’s writings had played no small part in Reiji’s entering 
the noble fraternity of the self-forgetful. His mind was power- 
fully stirred by the novel Across the Deathline and by subsequent 
best sellers from the pen of this gifted man, who was actually 
living out his philosophy of love as the true way for mankind. 

Here was a glorious exemplar suggesting to Reiji the full, rich 
meaning of walking in Jesus’ footsteps. Reiji yearned to have 
association with this great one. To what extent and in what 
manner this yearning was fulfilled is set forth in the following 
story. 

A unique Christian social work center of ‘Tokyo, 
largest city, has grown up through the labors of Rei 
His course of life, in its fruitfulness, has apparently only well 
begun; yet already he and Airin Gakuen (School of Neighborly 
Love), where he and his staff serve the ragpickers of Pukagawa 
slum, have been a popular theme of newspaper and magazine 
articles, radio and television programs in his country. 

Said a Japanese of long association with Reiji Takahashi, “In 
a time of defeat in war, with religion and morals in decline, 
poverty stalking about, in a ‘survival of the strongest’ state of 
affairs, his heart went out to the people in the low areas where 
life was terrible, particularly to the helpless, forlorn little ones.” 

This story is based upon material gathered directly from 
Reiji and from those who have known him intimately. The 
writer has had almost two decades of close friendship with 
Reiji and consequent firsthand insights into his personality, his 
spirit of amazingly complete devotion to Christ, and the gentle 
but powerful impact of this life upon “his people.” 


world’s 
kahashi. 


Kenneth C. Hendricks 
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Ryg KNEW THAT HIS ANGRY 
classmates would be after him. As the nine-year-old third grader 
drew himself against the rough stucco wall of the school building 
in a Tokyo suburb, he thought, “It was downright mean of the 
boys to plot to keep mum when the teacher called on them to 
recite. Even if they did want to be smart and play a trick on her, 
I like her too well to go along with such unkind pranks, But 
I gi I’m in for it when they find me!” 

Reiji had had to leave the classroom at recess, as did the 
others. But he had hung back and slipped out a side door of 
the building, avoiding the open grounds in front of the school. 
Just as he feared, one of the alert spies of the gang saw their 
victim shrinking behind an abutment and quickly called the 
others. 

Suddenly they were on him, The leader, imitating a hornet, 
came buzzing at him, “Zzzz, Zzzz,” jabbing a stick into his ribs, 
Others swooped in, taking the cue from their leader, “Zzzz, 
Zzzz,” some high-pitched, some low, some slapping his head, 
some grabbing at his shock of wavy hair or kicking his legs. In 
play-bedraggled school uniforms of gray, with wooden clogs 
clattering, now and then a clog falling off, dark-brown eyes 
glittering with spite and glee, they wreaked mob vengeance to 
their hearts’ content. 

But a scout on the edge of the group gave sudden warning, 
“Sensei kita!” (Teacher coming!) The swarm of punishing 
hornets vanished around the rear of the building. 
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This sort of thing had come to be more frequent as Reiji had 
passed from the first and second grades into the third. With each 
advancing grade the more naturally obstreperous boys had be- 
come bolder in tormenting him. 

The confusing life of school was very different from the 
security that Reiji had previously known in the company of dear 
old Obachan (Auntie), a near neighbor who loved him and 
who was more of a mother to him than his own semi-invalid 
mother was able to be. In the warm privacy with Obachan, 
sometimes carried on her back, at other times toddling beside 
her in her garden, he had dwelt in blissful contentment. 

It had also been a school of sorts to be with Obachan, for she 
told many tales that stirred small Reiji’s heart. He heard from 
her of Hanasaka-jiji (the old man whose magic could make 
trees bloom instantly); of Urashima Taro (the lad who be- 
friended a sea tortoise and was rewarded by a trip on the 
animal's back to the realm of a fairy princess at the bottom of the 
ocean); of Momo Taro (the baby born from a peach found 
floating in a river, who grew up to lead his volunteer allies— 
a dog, a monkey, and a pheasant—in victorious attack upon an 
island of demons to recover treasure plundered from fishing 
villages). 

Obachan had taught Reiji to be kind to living creatures, for 
she was a Buddhist believer. From her he learned to feel sorry 
for the cicadas and other insects that his playmates and he had 
caught and imprisoned in bamboo cages. He came to the point 
where he refrained from this juvenile pastime. 

Reiji’s favorite pet in early years had been the beloved dog, 
Maru (Prince), a brown, black, and white mongrel. For it he 
had built a kennel with the help of his older brother, Tetsuo. 
He had also taught Maru simple tricks, such as sitting up for 
food bits, retrieving objects tossed away, and various other 
lessons in canine achievement. 

Best of all was the fun of taking Maru into the deep, wooden 
bathtub with him, after carefully scrubbing and rinsing both 
himself and the dog as any other proper bather always did. To 

be sure, this happened only when all other members of the 
family had finished using the water for their own baths. 
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Even from the first grade Reiji had been so shy that it was 
painful for him to start school. Although the school was just 
across the road from their home, he had to be almost dragged 
there by his parents for the enrollment and on many following 
days. A tendency to stammer heightened his self-consciousness, 
and the teacher found it almost impossible to get articulate re- 
sponses to her questions. She would talk with him in private 
sometimes, however, which helped put him more at ease, 

Things took a turn for the better as Reiji went on through 
successive years of school, getting more and more used to its 
unpleasantnesses, finding increasing interest in the lessons that 
were given. He was greatly helped when his brother Tetsuo pro- 
cured for him a device to help cure his speech difficulty. This was 
a boxlike apparatus containing a spring, worn suspended over his 
abdomen under his shirt. When he felt the stuttering coming on, 
he pressed his hand against the contrivance, setting up a vibra- 
tion sensed only by himself. This seemed to relax his mind and 
loosen his tongue toward normal speech again. (It was possible, 
Reiji later in life reflected, that no small part of the remedy was 
an involuntary reaction to his brother’s kind concern.) A com- 
plete cure was not effected, but from that time on the recur- 
rences of stuttering were much less frequent and less severe. 

Reiji’s work in school kept improving year by year. He was 
especially good at writing imaginative stories, which his teachers 
liked so well that they would often read one of them before the 
whole class, This particular talent may possibly have been trace- 
able to his paternal heritage. Kosaburo Takahashi, his father, 
who served as village clerk, was talented in the literary art of 
composing poetry, especially the haiku (seventeen-syllabled 
verse). He was also well respected for his versatility with the 
writing brush in producing artistic Chinese-Japanese characters; 
as an eloquent table speaker at banquets, particulary after imbib- 
ing freely of sake (rice wine); and as athlete, ranking high in 
swordsmanship from the time of his service in the army as a 
youth and later employment on the police force, including the 
honor of service with the Imperial Guards at the palace. 

In his sixth year, when the abler pupils who would be en- 
couraged to continue into middle-school were separated from the 
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others, Reiji was one of a dozen or so in the upper division, At 
times he had to pay for this special recognition in persecution 
from some of the more brawny lads of the lower section, who 
took satisfaction in waylaying him on his way home from school 
and giving him a bad time. 

However, life for Reiji was not all school, by any means. He 
had friends with whom he played, talked, adventured, and got 
into occasional troubles. One place that often caught the fancy 
of Reiji and his friends was the old rice mill beside the bamboo 
thicket which bordered the road from the school over toward the 
temple. A stream came down from the hill above and was used 
by the miller to turn the wheel that powered his rice-polishing 
equipment. 

Reiji and his pals occasionally yielded to temptation and 
tampered with the flume gate some distance upstream from the 
mill. When the huge waterwheel outside his establishment would 
unaccountably stop, the miller would set out to investi; 
reason for the stoppage. Just then the water would again come 
down the flume, and the wheel would start revolving. However, 
now and then when, on a hunch, the miller would run very 
swiftly up the streamside to look for the trouble, he would catch 
sight of boyish forms disappearing through the bamboo clumps 
on the hillside, The good-natured man would pretend great 
anger, shouting after the fleeing miscreants but seldom, if ever, 
taking punitive action. Probably at such times he remembered 
his own boyhood all too well. 

In the enclosure which contained the grand buildings of the 
famous Jindaiji (Jindai Temple) was a huge gingko tree with 
its characteristic fan-shaped leaves. The tree was several hundred 
years old but still bore its annual crop of ginnan (nutlike fruit). 
Every autumn Reiji and his friends were always on hand when 
these nuts started to fall and would carry home caps and pockets 
full of them to roast and enjoy. 

The wooded hill back of Jindai Temple was a mysterious 
place. In hushed tones parents warned their children against 
going there. Dire catastrophe, they insisted, was sure to befall 
those with temerity enough to invade that sacred hill. 

Reiji’s father, in addition to his employment in the village 
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office, was also a reserve law officer. On occasion, Reiji had 
known that his father and other men were being called to some 
task on the fearsome hill. Curiosity finally got the better of 
Reiji and his closest pals, and one day they daringly laid aside 
both respect for parental authority and fear of punishment, and 
followed the men into the shadowy woods of the lonely hillside. 

They threaded their way up a narrow, infrequently used path, 
through an oak grove with its heavy underbrush of poisonous 
lacquer, and under the thickly spread branches of wild mountain 
cherry. Going through patches of azalea, they crossed a little 
ravine with its cold rushing stream and came around the hill to a 
sudden level place shadowed dimly by a giant pine tree. From a 
safe place behind a screen of leafy vines, the lads watched the 
men remove from a lower branch of the tree a hanging object 
clothed as a human being. 

“Tsurikubi? (A suicide), whispered the frightened boys to 
one another. They lost no time in getting away from the scene 
and down the eerie wooded hill. 
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Wane REIJI WAS STILL IN THE 
fourth grade, war with the United States began. Graduating 
from the sixth grade, Reiji went on into a middle school where 
technical studies were stressed. Such schools were given special 
emphasis by the Government, intent on wartime discipline and 
training for its citizens. The boys of this and similar schools 
throughout Japan had to wear military-type clothing, in some 
cases ill-fitting, with discarded caps or helmets from the regular 
army. 

Japan was in a war that was sapping its material resources. 
Severe rationing of food supplies was in force. There were times 
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when the Takahashis had little for their table but thin soup and 
some scanty vegetables, with no rice at all. Barley and other 
coarse grains had to be used often as rice substitutes, but even 
they were not always available. On occasion, Reiji and the three 
still younger children would weep, with hands pressed to their 
aching stomachs, when the older sister would say, “We'll just 
have to take the cast-off sweet potato peelings and boil them for 
dinner.” 

Not only was famine getting its unwelcome foot inside the 
door, but illness of the mother had long cast a pall over the 
family’s spirits, First, it was a nasal infection of serious nature. 
Later, there developed a nervous affliction that increasingly 
affected her mind. This brought on fits of explosive temper in a 
woman normally gentle and loving, who had often said, “My 
children come first with me. I'll starve rather than have them 
go hungry.” 

At such times the children were greatly distressed and often 
took refuge outside the house to avoid undeserved beatings or 
being struck by dishes or bric-a-brac thrown at them by the 
mother in her hysterical mood. 

In the final year of the war there were enemy planes to be 
watched for. Once Reiji, on his way to get the family’s food 
rations, heard an ominous screech from the sky and hid under 
some shrubbery just in time to avoid the machine-gun bullets 
that sprayed the road. One never knew when bombs, large or 
small, would strike the neighborhood. Things were looking bad 
for Japan in its war effort. The enemy navy was drawing a net 
around the shores of the Land of the Gods. Even teen-age youth 
could sense the crisis that lay at hand. 

One day the military officer attached to the school summoned 
all boy students into the assembly hall. He was a much-decorated 
man wearing a sword—a personage outranking their school prin- 
cipal. With regard for the tender youthfulness of the students, 
yet in dead earnest, the officer said, “Young men of our beloved 
country—even though very young, you are sons of Japan, 
trained from childhood to be unquestioningly responsive to our 
nation’s need. 

“The day has arrived for you to show yourselves true men, 
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loyal and self-sacrificing. Japan’s urgent need just now is for 
daring airmen who will become a veritable Kamikaze (Wind of 
the Gods) to bring defeat and disaster to enemy ships, just as 
in the days of old the winds of heaven saved Japan from the 
Mongol attackers.” 

Coming dramatically to the issue, the officer declared, “You 
young men are hereby challenged to examine your own hearts 
to see what they are made of—to discover if those hearts of 
yours beat in pure loyalty and selfless love for the Land of the 
Rising Sun. Those of you who have such a spirit, who are strong 
in body and calm in mind, are needed very soon for induction 
into intensive training in the special corps that alone can turn 
the tide against the oncoming enemy, 

“Those who volunteer for this high mission may look forward 
to the greatest honor a Japanese can win. The spirits of those 
brave ones now glorified at Yasukuni Shrine, who have defended 
great Japan throughout her glorious history, are watching to see 
your response in this new national crisis, Should your task call 
for the supreme sacrifice, they will give you the hero’s welcome 
to their illustrious company. 

“But I caution you, let no one sign up who has any doubt 
that he can meet every test of body, mind, and spirit. This 
must be a wholchearted and irrevocable decision. Here lies the 
book—I bring no pressure upon you. It must be a personal de- 
cision. Sign when you are ready, and only then!” 

Every boy was well aware that a Kamikaze pilot died when 
his plane hit its target. 

A moment that scemed like an hour ensued, with no one’s 
breathing audible. Then one, another, and finally a dozen of the 
very young lads, with pallid faces, stepped to the desk and wrote 
their names upon the waiting page. 

Reiji was among the first to sign but made no effort to lead 
the group. He disliked putting himself into a prominent place 
at the expense of others, though he was not lacking in courage 
to follow the way of conscience. Although he sometimes stuttered 
with his lips, there was no quivering of the hand as he took the 
brush, dipped it into the ink, and put the name of Reiji Taka- 
hashi on the altar of patriotism. 
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INE OF THE BOYS WHO SIGNED 
their names on that day of challenge died for his Emperor and 
country in the swift flight of a bomb-laden plane screaming 
down out of the sky to bury itself in the vitals of an unfriendly 
ship. Before the Japanese air forces were ready to take on the 
training of the young volunteers from all over the land, the war 
came swiftly to a close, with Tokyo and scores of other great 
cities in ashes and rubble and with mushroom clouds of doom 
rising from Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The Emperor broadcast 
his amazing manifesto for military cessation while millions lis- 
tened and wept, appalled at the price that their august leader was 
paying to prevent further suffering and death among his people. 

The Takahashi family, like millions of others, tried to make 
the best of a bad situation. Their house had not been within a 
burned area, and they at least had a roof over their heads. How- 
ever, with food more scarce than before, with clothing a critical 
problem, with no choice for most people but to piece old rags 
together, and with no medicines to give relief in illness, life be- 
came almost hopeless. 

By good fortune Reiji’s father got a job under General Mac- 
Arthur’s Occupation Administration as foreman of the laborers 
at the Finance Building. It was also possible for him to get Reiji 
a position at the same place as busboy in the American military 
mess hall. Reiji was surprised to find that not all of the soldiers 
treated Japanese employees as menial instruments to satisfy their 
wants. Some of them seemed to him genuinely friendly and very 
thoughtful of him as a fellow human being. 

Presently, however, the mother of the family became much 
worse in health, and the members of the household never were 
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sure what to expect from her. Her hysterical spells became more 
frequent and more violent as days went by. The father’s tempo- 
rary job came to an end, and Reiji’s with it. Stark poverty stared 
them in the face. To make matters worse, the father seldom 
stayed home. To take his mind off his troubles he would some- 
times wander off to some park or riverside with a pocket note- 
book in which he would write freshly composed haiku verse, 
usually of melancholy content. 

Now in his last year of middle-school, but with so much dis- 
tress at home that he was too tired for any real interest in his 
studies and unable to sce any future for himself or his family, 
Reiji was face to face with a terrible crisis. Like many other 
young persons in extreme difficulty, he gradually saw the way of 
self-destruction as the only alternative to complete futility. 

“Why should I go on like this, stumbling meaninglessly 
through a shattered existence?” he asked himself. “What a beau- 
tiful and peaceful place the old hill above Jindai Temple would 
be from which to depart this miserable life, just as others have 
done! That is the thing for me, too. I am just one more mouth 
to feed, one more bother to my suffering mother. This is what 
I must do!” 

However, as his plans shaped up toward the tragic climax 
that seemed inevitable, Reiji recalled something that his father 
had once read aloud from a newspaper. Reiji had been only a 
child of five or six at the time, but it came back to him with 
sudden clarity. His father had read about a group of Christians 
who had made up baskets of food for the poor. He had com- 
mented, ““These Christians must be a warmhearted sort of people.” 

Reiji pondered, ““Warmhearted! What an enviable condition! 
Were Christians still warmhearted in such times as these when 
everything is lying in ruins? Well, why not find out? Here is a 
straw to cling to. Why not visit the pastor of the church over at 
Chofu in the neighboring town, only a thirty-minute walk away?” 

About to leave the house, Reiji thought of a Bible and church 
hymnal that his father as a young man had picked up one day 
in a bookshop on a sightseeing excursion to Kamakura, famous 
for its gigantic outdoor image of the Buddha. It probably had 
been on a Sunday, for with Bible and hymnal in hand he had 
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been led by this new interest, or perhaps from sheer curiosity, 
to attend a meeting at the Kamakura Methodist Church. 

After a brief search Reiji located the books. Leafing through 
the Bible, he noted with surprise that someone, possibly his father, 
had underlined many passages. It would be well, Reiji con- 
jectured, to have such objects in his hand when visiting the pas- 
tor and thus make a good impression. 

He walked, hesitant but hopeful, to the entrance of the church. 
Opening the sliding doors of the parsonage wing of the once- 
painted but now weather-beaten building, he stepped into the 
earthen-floored vestibule. Breathing hard, with his heart like that 
of a wildly fluttering bird, he at last called out, “Gomen ku- 
dasai!” (Please excuse me!) 

Reiji was immensely comforted and set at ease by the genuinely 
kind expression on the aging face of the man who came from 
within the front room, slid open the paper-covered doors, and 
bowing, gave him a cordial welcome even before hearing his 
visitor's purpose for calling. Pastor Harada was obviously a 
scholarly man of long experience in his honorable field of service, 
thought Reiji, seeing his graying hair and the keen look from be- 
hind his glasses, Before engaging the young visitor in serious con- 
versation, Pastor Harada had tea and wafers of rice set before 
them by his sweet-faced wife, a woman of calm spirit and evident 
piety. It was also obvious that she was a woman of good taste 
in housekeeping. Though the straw matting upon which she 
placed a cushion for Reiji to sit on was well worn, the room was 
very clean, and the flowers in the cloisonné vase on the tokonoma 
(low shelf of honor) were fresh and skillfully arranged. 

Upon the repeated insistence of host and hostess, Reiji par- 
took of the tea and wafers. Presently, with no haste but in un- 
doubted interest and sympathy, the good minister of God said, 
“My young friend, do you have some problem? Please tell me 
what is on your heart. You may depend upon me to help you to 
the best of my ability. Trust me to be your friend!” In the pres- 
ence of such personal warmth Reiji found himself sharing with 
this understanding counselor his long-endured suffering, confu- 
sion, and despair. 

Then the pastor was telling him about man’s greatest friend, 
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the understanding Savior, who had himself suffered, bearing 
man’s burdens on his divine shoulders. Reiji felt a strange glow 
throughout his entire being as he heard this wonderful story from 
Pastor Harada’s lips. He found himself irresistibly drawn to this 
Christ who loved everybody as a shepherd knows and loves his 
sheep and leads them out of dangerous ways to safety and rest. 
He was glad to accept the pastor’s urging to repeat after him 
in reverent prayer, “God, our Father, please forgive what is 
wrong within me. From now on, please make me into one who 
follows your will completely, is a faithful member of your flock, 
and manifests your glory. Make me also one who loves his 
neighbor as himself. I ask this in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, our Savior. Amen.” 

Giving Reiji a copy of the church bulletin and impressing upon 
the earnest secker the importance of following up his first con- 
tact with the Christian faith by regular attendance at church, 
Pastor Harada bade Reiji good-bye with fatherly fondness that 
drew the loncly lad to this man of God. 

Reiji groped his way out to the street, his eyes moist, and in 
his breast a wonderful new hope and peace. The heavy burden 
had dropped from his shoulders. He would certainly be found 
in church on the coming Sunday, eager for further instruction 
and for growth in his spiritual nature, he told himself with joyful 
determination. 
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Rass OUTLOOK ON LIFE BRIGHT- 
ened every aspect of his daily activities, including his work at 
school. His teachers were baffled and pleased by the startling 
change that had appeared in this hitherto gloomy and withdrawn 
young man. 
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Reiji made telephone receivers his science study project and 
diligently learned everything available on the subject. While he 
was going to and from the National Library at Ueno in North 
Tokyo, in pursuance of this research, he noticed the ragged waifs 
of Ueno Park, who apparently had no home but the shelter of 
the trees, even on rainy days. 

“How much misery there is in the world, and how few people 
there are who seem to care,” he mused. Something that his 
father had once said came to his mind: ‘‘What admirable people 
social workers are!” But at the time his innate shyness somehow 
kept Reiji from prying into the lives of these innumerable war or- 
phans. There were opportunities among fellow students, however, 
to express the spirit of kindness that seemed to show through 
his being with every recollection of what Christ had done for him. 

On the way home from school one day he was passing the 
home of a classmate whose desk was near his own. The thought 
came to him that he should stop in and inquire about her recent 
absence from school. The mother came to the door. “Excuse me,” 
said Reiji, “but has Yuriko San been ill? We miss her from her 
usual place in our classroom.” Touched by the sincere inquiry 
of this gentle-mannered young man, yet hesitant to divulge too 
directly family conditions, she said, “Daughter has been sick.” 

“Will she be well again soon? Does she have medical atten- 
tion?” pressed the shy but much concerned young Christian 
friend. Impressed by his evident sympathy, the woman finally 
went on, “We hope she will be better one of these days, but it 
is hard to know. Her trouble is a nervous condition, and she may 
need long treatment. Often she is not herself at all and is even a 
bit hysterical. We know she needs to go to the hospital for treat- 
ment frequently, but it is so far and we have no ready means of 
transportation.” 

‘Don’t worry, I will take her to the hospital on my bicycle 
after school hours whenever she needs to go,” said Reiji, Pro- 
testing much but finally giving in to his earnest pleading, the 
mother bowed tow with head against the matting floor, quite 
overcome with gratitude. 

So it came about that every other day the bicycle ambulance 
came by, and Yuriko was taken for her treatments. Usually it was 
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injections, but clectric-shock therapy also was resorted to. ‘There 
was gradual improvement and finally a return to school, much 
to the relief of Reiji and the joy of Yuriko’s family and friends. 

Reiji’s urge to assist the recovery of Yuriko was reinforced by 
the suffering in his own family because of his mother’s affliction, 
which to date had not entirely yielded to such treatment as the 
houschold budget could afford. But this experience gave him new 
hope and determination that in the end his own people would 
know the same blessing that had come to the home of his fellow 
student, and the Takahashi family would come into happiness 
such as it had not known for years. 


Late February brought Reiji’s graduation from middle-school 
but initiated one additional year at another school, Meisen 
(Clear Spring) High School, a private institution in Mitaka 
near Inokashira Park. This year of school was a very meaningful 
one for Reiji. He was maturing rapidly into purposeful manhood 
and was grappling with the problems of life, both the practical 
and the philosophical. It was about this time that he came into 
contact with Communist literature, given him by a friend who 
had once been his classmate in elementary school. 

Kojima was very insistent that Reiji’s beliefs as a Christian 
were old-fashioned and obsolete, unfit for the present scientific 
age. “Karl Marx has shown the way to world peace and brother- 
hood through this new economic and political system,” he as- 
sured Reiji. 

Reiji visited Kojima at his home and was fascinated by much 
that could be said for communism, But somehow there was no 
basic harmony between this doctrine and the faith that had come 
to mean life itself to him. Yet he had to admit that he was not 
doing very well at meeting Kojima on his own grounds, “There 
has to be a plan for society, not merely a fellowship in the spirit 
with the unseen God,” he kept saying to himself. 

“Surely there must be some answer to enthusiasts like these 
Communists, but what is it?” He couldn’t give up and go along 
with them, for it was quite obvious that such a course would 
mean throwing overboard all his religious convictions. He owed 
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his very life to these. Except for this previous faith his own body 
would have been among those found dangling from the great 
pine tree on Jindaiji Hill. 

One day when Reiji met his friend, it was Kojima’s turn to 
look perplexed and unsure of himself. “Reiji-kun” (Friend 
Reiji), he said, “I have run across something the like of which 
I have never imagined: a Christian intellectual with a social 
passion and plan. Have you seen the book Shisen wo Koete 
(Crossing the Deathline), by Toyohiko Kagawa?” 

In his excited wonderment he shared the volume with Reiji. 
Now it was Reiji’s turn to be greatly stirred and very happy. He 
became a Kagawa enthusiast before finishing half the story. The 
book had been a best seller in days just prior to the war but was 
both out of print and out of favor during the wartime emer- 
gency. Now it had regained popularity with the reading public. 

The fact that this author, whose remarkable life story of 
identification with the poor and lowly was only thinly concealed 
under a fictitious name for the main character of the book, had 
been imprisoned twice during the four years of the war for his 
sponsorship of human brotherhood, lent fresh attractiveness to 
the readers. 

This man Kagawa had surely, in his incredible career, belied 
what the circumstances of his birth and carly upbringing might 
haye seemed to portend. Toyohiko Kagawa was a sad child, 
and not without reason. His father, a prominent man in councils 
of state, headman also of nineteen villages in his native province, 
and later influential in the transportation industry at the port of 
Kobe, had died when this child of his geisha paramour was but 
four years of age. The concubine mother also died the same year, 
and the orphan was placed in the houschold of the resentful legal 
wife of the deceased father. There Toyohiko became a human 
doormat, getting no love from either this woman or her widowed 
mother, who lived with her at the ancestral estate, 

Knowing only harsh chiding and frequent cruel punishments, 
such as being shut up for hours within the dark and unventilated 
storehouse or having dried moxa-weed burned on his hand or 

arm, the boy had no chance to develop generous feelings toward 


anyone. 
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But while attending school under tutelage of an uncle in a 
nearby city, Toyohiko, being interested in learning English, at- 
tended a Bible class taught by Christian missionaries. Through 
the kindness of his foreign teacher the love of God as seen in 
Jesus Christ burst on his spirit with life-transforming impact. 
A hitherto meaningless existence took on the beauty of a fasci- 
nating purpose. He was not like one wandering along in a bound- 
less briar patch, but like a person striding along a well-marked 
highway leading to places of opportunity and challenge. 

In spite of being ostracized by his family and dogged by stark 
poverty during his study in a Christian college in Tokyo, Kagawa 
persisted with unflagging diligence, reading the very heart out 
of the college library. He amassed great knowledge in a wide 
range of subjects—philosophy, science, sociology, theology. But 
he was a man of action as well as of information. He put his 
Christian faith into application at every turn of the road, He 
believed intensely that the teachings of Christ were something to 
be lived, not merely analyzed and debated. 

In college the young Kagawa took a beggar into his dormitory 
room. He gave away his money and much of his clothing helping 
needy fellow students. He stood up for unpopular causes such 
as pacifism and opposed the Russo-Japanese War from the school 
platform. For this he was later manhandled by a group of 
twenty angry student patriots. He prayed for his attackers while 
the blows rained upon him. One of the twenty who mistreated 
him became afterward an outstanding minister of the gospel. 

As a sophomore Kagawa fell victim to tuberculosis and had to 
spend a year resting in a seaside village. There he read much and 
witnessed to the Christian faith among the fisherfolk. For several 
years he was in and out of school with alternating improvement 
and worsening of his health. When he had enough strength, he 
was not only doing his regular studies but also working on his 
novel Crossing the Deathline. A story such as this, written not 
only with obvious literary genius but out of the agony and pas- 
sion of a young life given over to the rescue of fellowmen from 
hopeless misery, could not help startling the publishing and read- 
ing world, Not in that generation had a novel so quickly blazed 
into meteoric popularity. 
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Grateful for this immeasurable boost given to his almost single- 
handed campaign toward getting the revitalizing power of the 
gospel down to the roots of social redemption and awakening the 
lethargic church from its humdrum self-contained life of liturgy, 
Kagawa gave the financial receipts of the publication for welfare 
projects within the stinking slums. 

He did not add one item to his diet nor buy himself a better 
suit of clothes. He did not spend money in desperate measures 
designed to relieve his poor physical condition. He simply forgot 
to think about himself and went on in ever-increasing tempo of 
service to others and in challenge to the church to awaken and 
follow its Master in compassion for the forgotten people. 

In the heat of his many-sided campaign for social reform, for 
the rights of the helpless factory workers and debt-plagued tenant 
farmers, for medical relief for the poor, for better treatment of 
prisoners and ex-prisoners, Kagawa wrote article after article, 
book after book. By the time Reiji Takahashi had got acquainted 
with this startling man’s first writing, many others had come 
to birth: New Life through God; Love, the Law of Life; Songs 
from the Slums. These and others Reiji hunted down in second- 
hand bookshops and devoured their message hungrily. 

On one occasion Reiji rode his rickety bicycle to Matsuzawa 
and peered over the fence that surrounded the compound where 
dwelt this noted prophet of the poor. At the front of the yard 
was the historic chapel which had first been erected in far north- 
ern Akita City as a memorial to a pioneer missionary. When a 
new church was built in that city as a replacement, the chapel 
was brought to Tokyo and erected at Dr. Kagawa’s request to 
supplement his tiny sanctuary. Beside the chapel was a con- 
sumers’ cooperative store, also Kagawa’s project. In the back- 
yard was the modest home of the good teacher and his family. 
Reiji failed to catch a glimpse of his hero, however, at the time; 
but he felt that even so he had been close to venerable ground. 

At the Chofu Church, which Reiji faithfully attended follow- 
ing his first talk and conversion experience with Pastor Harada, 
a number of special influences combined to enrich the young 
Christian’s understanding and to strengthen his high purpose. 
One of these wholesome and stimulating factors was the presence 
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of an exceedingly capable Bible teacher, Miss Okamura, who 
had been trained under the noted Zenda Watanabe, venerable 
theologian-educator. Miss Okamura gave Reiji special help in 
his study of the Scriptures and found him to be an eager student 
of the word of God, applying its every precept to his own soul- 
thirsty search for the life more abundant. 

Pastor Harada did not attempt to hasten the time for Reiji’s 
baptism. He was a believer in thorough preparation and insisted 
on a sound understanding of the Bible by every prospective 
church member, even if it took a year or more. 
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see PRINCIPAL OF MEISEN HicH 
School was a veritable autocrat, a holdover from the former days, 
who had somchow slipped through the net of the educational 
reformers who represented the new “democratic” regime. At 
the slightest infraction of the rules a student would incur a severe 
dressing down by this incurable martinet, and corporal punish- 
ment was freely meted out. There was an atmosphere of sullen 
resentment among the students, but no remedy seemed in sight. 

Reiji had been elected vice-president of the Student Self- 
Government Association, a body tolerated by the principal only 
because the new policy required it but withal an impotent group, 
belying its grand name. 

Reiji had accepted democracy along with Christianity as two 
inseparable things, together the hope of the new Japan. He could 
not remain silent week after week in the face of such tyranny. He 
arranged for a meeting of the students and prepared an address 
full of earnest appeal for justice and recognition of students’ 
rights as citizens of a democracy. He gave hours to rehearsal of 
the important speech. An old woman of the neighborhood where 
Reiji lived reported to her cronies that there was a demented 
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youth walking along the paths every evening, talking to himself 
and gesticulating so violently that he frightened the cats and 
dogs of the neighborhood. 

Reiji’s church experience had also been fitting him for public 
expression of opinion. In the youth meetings he had earnestly 
witnessed to his own conversion experience and to the need in 
every young person’s life for a creative center such as that made 
by the indwelling spirit of Christ. 

His speech at the student mass meeting was built around the 
theme “All Persons Are the Same Before God, Their Creator.” 
It made a profound impression on students and faculty alike. 
The wave of new courage that swept over the student body was 
witness to the heroic fervency with which Reiji had spoken. 
Thenceforth, there was a new head of the school—the same man, 
actually, but outwardly at least with a milder tone in all of his 
dealings with those under his charge. 


When Reiji graduated from Meisen High School in the spring 

of 1949, the desire uppermost in his mind was to become a 
teacher in public school. But no way opened for him to se- 
cure the training needed for that vocation. His family was not 
financially able to help him, so from spring through the summer 
Reiji worked on a farm, weeding peanut and rice plants. In the 
season for setting out rice plants, when the tender seedlings had 
to be transferred from their nursing beds to the open fields in 
water held in by mud dikes, he learned the repulsive feel of the 
slimy ooze up to the calves of his tired legs. The wages were very 
meager indeed. 

A new period in his life, however, opened with the securing 
of a job at a firm which published cheap magazines. Riding the 
electric trains from his lodging at Kokubunji to work in down- 
town Tokyo, he was looking out of the train window one day as 
the cars wound their serpentine course along the Kanda River. 

It was in the district called Ochanomizu (Honorable Tea 
Water), from which one might justifiably conclude that there 
had been a time when Tokyo was a small town surrounding the 
old Yedo castle of the mighty shoguns (feudal lords) and that 
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the river there was pure enough for the “choicest people” to use 
its water in brewing their ceremonial tea. 

As he looked across the filthy stream, now more sewer than 
river, he suddenly noticed three ragged children at play on the 
opposite bank, They were near a group of ramshackle shelters 
which scemed to be the temporary homes of people burned out 
of their own homes in the war, or perhaps of refugees from out- 
side the city. 

Reiji wondered why the children were not in school. “How 
unkempt they look! How pitiful a place in which to grow up!” 
Thoughts of what Dr. Kagawa would say, seeing these children 
in their miserable plight, came to his mind. “Yes, and what does 
this look like to Jesus, the friend of little children and of forlorn 
people everywhere? And I? Am I a fit candidate for baptism into 
the fellowship of his church if I just behold this condition from a 
distance and do nothing about it? 

“Yet,” he thought, “I have heard somewhere that these 
colonies of refugees are lorded over by hardheaded oyabun 
(gangster bosses).” This awesome consideration deterred Reiji 
from venturing any closer to the Kanda riverside colony. 


Before the time came for Reiji to be baptized, circumstances 
made it necessary for him to move to Kokubunji, another sub- 
urb somewhat closer to the city. Pastor Fukada of the Koku- 
bunji Church, a close associate of Dr. Kagawa’s through the 
years, proved a worthy successor to Reiji’s former teachers at 
Chofu Church, On the Sunday before Christmas, 1949, he joy- 
fully administered baptism to the earnest disciple of Christ, who 
was thus formally ushered into the faith that was for him a 
truly satisfying way of life. 

Pastors and members at Kokubunji Church were a most cor- 
dial fellowship. The meetings of the church were held in an old 
factory building while the group worked and scraped, saving up 
for the time when their war-destroyed chapel might be rebuilt 
and things become more normal again. 

Evangelistic meetings with special speakers were held from 
time to time, some of them under the auspices of the youth so- 
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ciety and especially for youth, On one of these occasions the 
speaker was a young missionary from the United States. With 
deep earnestness he said, “I have come a long distance from my 
home in America. If I had stayed in my own country, life would 
be much easier than I find it to be in postwar Japan. But I have 
no regrets, It is a joy to serve with you fellow Christians here, 
in spite of many difficulties and lack of material things. My 
heartfelt desire and purpose is to bring the saving knowledge of 
Christ to my Japanese brothers and sisters.” 

After the service Reiji sat as though petrified, with head bowed 
low, baring his heart to God, saying, “O my heavenly Father, 
how shameful that I have done so little for others in your name. 
This stranger from overseas has left opportunity for ease and 
wealth to share our want and discomfort in suffering Japan, 
so that our people might better know about your Son, Jesus, 
and be saved through him. In penitence I give myself to you. 
Do with me as you will. Lead me into ways of service to my 
fellowmen. I want to be not just a worshiping Christian but a 
servant of the lost and the needy in my Master's spirit. Help 
me to get needed training to serve my own people, Show me the 
way! I will gladly follow and give my all for his sake! Amen.” 

After consultation with Pastor Fukada he decided to apply 
for entrance into the evening school of the Christian university, 
Aoyama Gakuin, in Tokyo. The recommendation of this well- 
known minister proved an adequate passport. Presently Reiji 
was being welcomed by the dean of the school with the joyful 
comment, “‘A disciple of Kagawa has enrolled with us!” 


6. 
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OF OF CONSIDERATION FOR THEIR 
fidelity to the Buddhist faith of their ancestors, Reiji had not di- 
rectly confronted his parents with the fact of his acceptance of 
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Christianity. His mother’s grandfather, who lived to be nearly 
ninety, had been head of a Samurai family with a large estate 
that was well known to Buddhist pilgrims, who always found a 
warm welcome there, with rest and refreshment in the huge 
guest rooms of the ancient manor. The old gentleman had also 
been well versed in the Buddhist Scriptures and often had en- 
thralled visitors with learned discourses from the ancient writ- 
ings. 

Reiji could not keep up his regular Sunday morning and some- 
times midweek visits to the church without eventual question- 
ing, particularly from his mother, about how he was spending 
his time during those frequent absences from home. Seeing that 
there was no way out of it, Reiji admitted that he was studying 
and following the Christian teachings. Though definitely stunned 
by this admission from their son and hoping that somehow his 
mind might be changed before it was too late, his parents made 
no open protest at the time. They consoled themselves with the 
thought that doubtless there were far worse places that a young 
man might be loitering than at a religious meeting. 

However, when Reiji actually had become a baptized member 
of the church and a few months later had enrolled in a Christian 
college with the evident intention of becoming a Yaso-bokushi 
(Christian pastor), it seemed to the mother that things had gone 
much too far, Something had to be done for the sake of the 
family’s honor and reputation, Reiji was a well-behaved son in 
every other respect, his parents agreed, but they felt that he was 
certainly going far astray in this one matter. There had to be a 
showdown at once. 

The mother noted that her husband was hesitant to take up 
the matter with their son. “This will never do,” she said to her- 
self, “‘Reiji’s father does not feel as strongly about this thing as 
a good Japanese should. His family never were as loyal and active 
in their religious faith as my own, and he himself has shown that 
same weakness all along. He has even read some of those Chris- 
tian teachings in the Bible that he bought long ago at Kamakura, 
underlining many of the passages that struck his fancy, He read 
some of these foreign teachings aloud at times by the family 
fireside and tried to sing some of those Yaso hymns. He said at 
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the time that it was just for fun, but I feared it would bring 
trouble to us all. Kosaburo himself is to blame for much of this 
bad influence that is now showing up in Reiji’s beliefs and ac- 
tions. His father will never bring himself to the point of scolding 
Reiji for this waywardness. It will be up to me to do it.” 

At the first opportunity the mother spoke in strong and un- 
mistakable tones to her son, who scemed to her on the verge of a 
fatal mistake: “Reiji, you are a good and faithful son of our 
family, and we are proud of you in everything except in your 
connections with this foreign religion, Yaso-kyo. We think that 
you are making a great mistake, and as your parents who have 
reared you through the years of your life, we ask you to obey us 
and to give up this strange infatuation. We cannot have you go- 
ing on and on, deeper and deeper into such folly. It is indeed 
foolish for a Japanese to turn his back upon the precious faith 
of his forefathers and to be carried away by a foreign cult. 
Please tell us that you will be obedient to our wishes and will 
turn back to the true way of the great Buddha.” 

“Mother,” spoke Reiji quictly when the earnest plea of his 
mother had come to a pause, “I have been slow to confide in you 
about my following the Christian way because I did not wish to 
make you feel bad and be ashamed, perhaps, among the neigh- 
bors. But it is true, very truc, that I am completely devoted to 
the way of my Savior, Jesus Christ. Knowing him has actually 
saved me from self-destruction and has given me a meaning and 
purpose for the future. I am indeed studying to be a minister of 
the one loving Father-God, who in his mercy has called me to 
follow his Son. It is my unchangeable decision, although I regret 
hurting your feelings, Please do forgive me and try to understand 
my loyalty to God as I understand his will for me.” 

Shocked by Reiji’s calm announcement and the apparent 
hopelessness of changing his mind, his mother suddenly resorted 
to a threat which she later regretted. “Reiji,’ she gasped, “you 
cannot mean to be such a defiant un-Japancse son! How can 

you have the heart so to disgrace our ancestors and our family?” 

Shaking with mixed emotions, her face pale and unnatural, 
she declared to Reiji as he stood before her with bowed head but 
apparently unmoved by her passionate flow of words, “You must 
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make your choice, Son, without delay. Either give up this Yaso 
business and be a sensible member of the Takahashi family, or 
leave this house, a stranger to your parents and to your brothers 
and sisters!” 

Not waiting for an answer from Reiji and not trusting her 
feelings further, the mother turned away and went aimlessly 
about her housework. She had cast down the gauntlet to her 
unrepentant offspring, and she had no intention of stooping to 
pick it up again. 

His mind in a whirl, Reiji went into a side room and sat long 
in meditation. He seemed to hear, echoing softly through the 
chambers of his heart, a gentle voice saying, “ ‘He who loves 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; .. . he who 
does not take his cross and follow me is not worthy of me.’” 
With fresh determination and strength Reiji rose to his fect. The 
path that he must now follow was quite clear to him. 

Coming in from the garden, his father caught sight of his 
second son packing an old travel bag, putting into it a Bible 
and other books, some clothing, and an old blanket. Reiji turned 
and noticed his father’s wondering look. 

Just as the serious meaning of his son’s actions dawned on the 
father, the mother came in and gave the customary welcome- 
home greeting to her husband—Okaeri nasai! Then she became 
as speechless as her spouse. Confusedly, Kosaburo Takahashi in- 
quired, “What is going on here?” 

Just in time to ward off the expected explosion of excited 
words from his mother, Reiji said to them in calm tones that 
seemed to come from beyond himself, “You have learned that 
I am a follower of Jesus Christ. It is painful to you. But since 
it must be a choice, as Mother says, of leaving with Jesus or 
staying without him, I must go. 

“Allow me to thank you for all your loving parental care. I 
can only hope that sometime you may lear to know the faith 
that has given me new hope, new life, true salvation.’ With 
deep feeling he added the parting salutation: “Sayonara” (If 
it must be...). 

There was only strained silence as Reiji respectfully bowed, 
and his parents from habit did the same. 
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Reiji’s slow steps took him down the hedge lane, past the 
elementary school grounds, scene of many childhood agonies, and 
down the road that ran from the Jindai Temple at the foot of 
that hill of awesome memories to Chofu Station. Glancing 
through the massive gateway, past the giant gingko tree, up the 
long stone-paved walk to the ornate temple, he paused briefly. 
His gaze surmounted the curving tile roof and lifted to the woods 
above where wound the path to tragedy—the pathway from 
which a marvelous Providence had rescued him, With bowed 
head he dedicated himself anew to that One and that Way, 
and pleaded for guidance on a journey as yet unknown to him. 

As he made his way down the road toward the Chofu electric 
railway station, a road that wound along between rice fields in 
their mantle of tender green shoots, he was cheered by the 
thought of God’s ever-renewing creative power. A passage from 
Paul’s letter to the Roman Christians came to his mind: 
“Through him we have obtained access to this grace in which we 
stand, and we rejoice in our hope of sharing the glory of God. 
More than that, we rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that suf- 
fering produces endurance, and endurance produces character, 
and character produces hope, and hope does not disappoint us, 
because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit which has been given to us.” 

There also came to Reiji the consolation that in his present 
trying experience he could enter understandingly into the similar 
experience of his fayorite human hero, Toyohiko Kagawa, who 
as a young lad had been without a happy home. A feeling of 
gratitude and joy quickened his steps. 

At the station Reiji purchased a ticket to Kokubunji, went 
through the turnstile to the platform, and boarded the train 
crowded with people of many sorts, students, artisans, house- 
wives, businessmen, peddlers, and officials, Some were reading 
their newspapers or magazines; others were chatting about the 
weather, politics, or home economics—the price of shirts or of 
soy sauce. He could not help thinking, “These people come from 
homes or are going to homes. However humble, they are homes. 
T guess I am the only one in this sardine-packed car who doesn’t 

know where to go for a home. But then, my Master often didn’t 
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know where to lay his head. With him I am always at home, roof 
or no roof.” 

Alighting at Kokubunji, he gave his ticket to the attendant at 
the gate and found himself walking to the home of a kindly man, 
superintendent of the Kokubunji Sunday School, under whom 
he had taken service as a teacher of children. Hearing what had 
happened and knowing of Pastor Fukada’s sympathetic interest 
in young people with problems, the man said, “Let’s go to 
Fukada Sensei and ask for temporary lodging for you in the 
Refugees’ Dormitory attached to the church.” This was an old 
abandoned factory building, somewhat improved but still very 
run down, operated by Dr. Kagawa’s Iesu no Tomo Kai 
(Friends of Jesus Society, later known as The Kagawa Founda- 
tion). 

Pastor Fukada, recognizing Reiji as the young man whom he 
had introduced to the principal of Aoyama Gakuin, was indeed 
sympathetic with Reiji’s predicament. It proved possible to 
squeeze Reiji in, pending discovery of another lodging. 
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Ree SAID NOTHING ABOUT HIS 
practically penniless condition. He just tightened his belt day 
by day, getting by on the cheapest food available: a cucumber 
or carrot, or perhaps a sweet potato from the steaming-oven of 
a wayside vendor. During the several months prior to banish- 
ment from his home, he had been given some employment by his 
elder brother in the radio-equipment shop, but this had termi- 
nated with his departure from the family circle. The older 
brother, though sympathetic with Reiji, in filial obedience had 
to stand with the parents in the matter. Reiji well understood 
the situation and did not ask for any special favor. 

Before long Reiji managed to get occasional employment de- 
livering supplies from a Christian publishing house to various 
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churches in the city. As for a place to sleep, with the ingenuity 
that springs from desperation Reiji worked out a plan by which 
he could spend nights within one of the college buildings. After 
the evening classes were over, he would go up to the flat roof 
of the building. There he spent much time in meditation and 
prayer until sure that all teachers and students had left. Then 
he would slip down into classroom No. 23, a somewhat out-of- 
the-way room, and make his bed on his old blanket under one 
of the benches. 

This was none too comfortable a place, nor was it free from 
tisk of discovery. The officiously faithful night watchman’s steps 
as he went his rounds with flashlight in hand often made Reiji 
cringe still farther under the protecting bench, Not able to sleep 
well, Reiji rationalized the situation thus, “Is this not property 
that belongs to God—a Christian institution? And am I not a 
child of God? Therefore, is this not my Father’s house? Why 
worry? If my sleeping here were to come to the ears of the dean 
of the evening school and if I were reprimanded, I should sim- 
ply say, “This is my Father's house.’ ” Things did not immedi- 
ately come to such a pass, but his unique reasoning at least 
helped Reiji get needed sleep. 

However, this naively possessive attitude toward the school 
property did eventually get Reiji in trouble with the school 
authorities. In the spirit of Christian brotherliness he invited 
certain waifs of the street into a secluded part of the Aoyama 
Gakuin campus known as the Shakespeare Garden, sang hymns 
with them, and taught them from the Bible. He also got them 
some clean clothing, throwing their old vermin-infested rags un- 
der a veranda of one of the buildings. 

The dean learned of these goings-on, and Reiji was called 
upon the carpet. “We cannot have anything like this occurring 
on our school grounds. You will not bring such people onto our 
campus, Takahashi San,” he declared. Reiji meekly received the 
reprimand, but in his Christian conscience could not wholly 
agree with the censure. 
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Aout THIS TIME—IT WAS EARLY 
summer of 1950—Reiji, on a delivery errand with Sunday school 
supplies for a church in West Tokyo, approached the electric 
train station at Ochanomizu and was about to buy a ticket, 
Suddenly he stopped in front of the station door. Walking a few 
steps away from it to the near end of Ochanomizu Bridge, which 
spanned the Kanda River, he gazed across the sluggish stream at 
the wretched hovels of the valley dwellers that formed a motley 
pattern in the steep, weedy side of the ravine. 

The pitiful colony stretched from under the bridge, around a 
curve, up the river to the next bridge at Suidobashi Station. How 
some of the flimsier hutches could keep their footing and not slip 
down into the filthy river when rainstorms swept the hillside, 
strained the imagination. 

Again Reiji saw the ragged little tots in diminutive dooryards 
puttering around in the dirt and trash, apparently oblivious of 
their underprivileged condition. The women were in unkempt 
attire, squatting by smoky firepots or hanging out a miserable 
laundry on the scrubby bushes. Here and there a nondescript man 
with tiny tobacco pipe in hand or mouth was seated on a con- 
venient rock or packing box. Could one of these be the oyabun 
(the colony’s self-appointed boss)—a black market racketeer, 
gambler, ex-convict? Reiji shuddered. Prudence was battling 
his tremendous interest. 

However, there was something more than curiosity working 
on him. He felt truly sorry for these people, especially the little 
ones. He himself knew the feeling of homelessness, the wretched- 
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ness of the outcasts. He felt, too, the unseen hand upon his 
shoulder and heard the still small voice whispering, “ “Feed my 
sheep.’” 

“Ah, is this then the meaning of being led by the Spirit of 
God? May his will be done through me!” he meditated. 

Suddenly, all sense of fear and of timidity left him, and he 
was drawn across the great bridge and around to a tiny pathway, 
down through the slippery grass on steps cut crudely into the 
dirt of the steep bank. Then he found himself standing face to 
face with a youngish woman who held a scrawny babe in her thin 
arms. He sensed that he was the object of curious fear. 

“What do you want here?” asked the woman, defiantly gaz- 
ing at the half-frightened yet somehow cager face, the large cyes, 
the tousled hair of the strange intruder, clad in an old army 
uniform too large to have been his own and carrying a bundle 
wrapped in a faded furoshiki (wrapping cloth). 

“TJ am a member of Kokubunji Church of Christ. I would 
like to do something for these children of your community,” 
said Reiji, groping for adequate explanation. 

“Oh, is that it?” murmured the woman, somewhat mollified. 
“Well, I have two children myself, and I can tell you it is a 
painful thing to have our children scorned by the kids ‘up 
above’ and called ragpickers and beggars.” 

“Well, then,” replied Reiji, “how about my teaching the 
children—having a sort of school for them?” At this, the mother, 
deeply touched, burst into tears. Other women and a sprinkling 
of children drew near in wide-eyed questioning. Upon hearing 
what was proposed, they also joyfully accepted the offer, happy 
for their own and for all the children of the forlorn community. 

“T must see your oyabun, then,” said Reiji with inward trepi- 
dation, “to get his consent.” 

“We have no oyabun,” they chorused. “But you might talk 
to Mr. Kurata. He is like a big brother to everybody around 
here.” They led him to a lean-to of scrap boards and corrugated 

roofing sheets, and found a man about fifty years old sorting 
wastepaper and bits of cloth, rubber, and glass. Several children 
were assisting him in this labor. 

Before Reiji could say a word, the joyful mothers were telling 
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Mr. Kurata the good news. “This nice young man will teach our 
youngsters. Isn’t it wonderful?” As the man looked up, puzzled, 
Reiji said, “Let me introduce myself. I am Reiji Takahashi, a 
student at night school at Aoyama Gakuin. I am a Christian 
and believe in helping people who are in any trouble or need, I 
learned this at my church in Kokubunji, where I have been liy- 
ing. The church there has classes for children, and I have been 
helping to teach them. May I have the pleasure of teaching the 
children of your village also?” 

“Yes, of course!” quickly said Mr. Kurata. “Thank you very 
much. Please do help our kiddies. They are running wild, and 
that is not the right way to grow up. I myself have three young- 
sters, as you sec.” 

Without further ado, as many of the children as were then 
available in the near neighborhood were called together to meet 
their future teacher and friend. 

In an open spot under the sheltering bridge, which provided 
a cheap and adequate roof for the time being, an old door was 
placed with tangerine boxes under its corners to form a study 
table. 

In high spirits, as though founding the finest school in the land, 
Reiji enrolled the dozen or so children of assorted ages between 
five and twelve in his “under-the-bridge school” and held an 
opening session to get acquainted. 

The school began in carnest the following day. The basic ma- 
terial of instruction was the life of Jesus, a story entirely new 
and fascinating to the children. Reiji delighted them also by 
teaching them to sing such songs as Sunday schools pupils the 
world around know and love: “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,” “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know,” “Away in a Manger, 
No Crib for His Bed.” 

Reiji, conscious of how much he himself had in common with 
these young ones who had known so little of adult compassion 
and guidance and so much of sheer hunger, fear, and misery, 
found himself unspeakably happy to have found his calling at 
last. He had wanted to become a teacher. Where could he ever 
find a more eager classroom of pupils? He had been concerned 
to put his Christian faith into practice, not merely content to be 
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a saved soul but wanting to be used in saving others also. Here 
he would be able to see from day to day the healing of young 
hearts, the marvelous growth of character. 

They were a hardworking group of little men and little women. 
Some of them shouldered their bootblack boxes every morning 
to seck business in front of such places as railway stations and 
post offices. Others went here and there scrounging for waste 
materials. Some of the older boys would dive beneath the slimy 
water of the river in search of metal for salvage—scraps of 
sheet iron, fragments of exploded bombs or shell casings. 

Many were the temptations for orphaned or half-orphaned 
children in the streets and alleyways of the great city and among 
the sidewalk stalls of the fly-by-night merchants. One could learn 
to be very adroit at pilfering, and very ficet of foot. There was 
ready cooperation from men who would buy the stolen articles: 
fountain pens, watches, cheap jewelry, foreign cigarettes, candy 
bars, and chewing gum. 

But Reiji’s children had a good record in the midst of all this 
temptation. Their months of earnest study and association with 
their respected Takahashi Sensei (Teacher Takahashi) made 
them into youngsters who could be trusted. They knew the faith 
he had in them, and they responded accordingly. 

On one occasion this was well demonstrated to a stranger who 
happened out of sheer curiosity to visit the pathetic little Ocha- 
nomizu village. Reiji happened to return from an outside errand 
in time to find a group of his children surrounding the stranger 
and in excited conversation with him, 

Noting the approach of Reiji and the happy welcome given 
to him by the youngsters, the man said, “You are Takahashi 
San, then? I have been entirely captivated by these children of 
yours. They have gotten the best of me just now in a friendly 
argument. When I happened to say that making money is the 

big thing in life, they promptly took issue with me. They said that 
it is no use to haye any amount of money if one doesn’t have 
the urge to make sacrifices to help other people, as the man 
Jesus did. This is the only way, they insisted, for the world to be- 
come a fit place to live in.” 

Reiji listened, thrilled, as the man continued, “This is cer- 
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tainly a new experience for me. I have never met kids like these 
before, And this thing about Jesus, which doubtless they have 
learned from you in the little school under the bridge here, is 
something that I really want to know much more about. May 
I stay here awhile and talk with you?” 

Reiji gladly consented and, furthermore, urged the gentleman 
to have supper with him and a few others of the community so 
that they could continue their talk at leisure. The visitor not only 
gladly accepted this invitation, but in his fascination with all that 
he was learning about the new way of viewing life represented 
by Reiji and his pupils, he stayed on through the night, accepting 
the village’s hospitality, and could not pull himself away until 
noon. 

Before leaving he asked Reiji to give him an introduction to 
some church so that he might continue to explore this thing, 
Christianity, which could revolutionize man’s being with such 
gratifying results. “I want to have the kind of faith that these 
children have,” he said with evident earnestness. 

Reiji counted the episode a wonderful milestone in the work 
that he was trying to do. “All the labor and pain and strain that 
have been my lot scem now as nothing. The burden is lightened. 
What is happening to these children shows me that God is in it 
all. I shall press on with no doubts or fears!” 

The school under the bridge grew steadily. More teachers were 
needed. Some of Reiji’s fellow students at Aoyama Gakuin of- 
fered to help. One young man and two young women joined 
“the faculty,” and the four teachers had a total of over thirty 
pupils. 

In a faculty meeting one day it was voted that a name be 
chosen for the school. At Reiji’s proposal, suggested to him by 
the story of the good Samaritan, the name Airin Gakuen (School 
of Neighborly Love) was adopted. 

The children were thrilled by the name and wore it proudly. 
Even when, several years later, their good records and Takahashi 
Sensei’s intercession with the public-school authorities finally 
gained admittance for most of them into the regular schools in 
the area, they nostalgically looked back upon their valley school 
and their first adventurous steps toward education. 
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Being in college and also under the necessity of earning his 
daily food, Reiji could spend only a part of each day with the 
School of Neighborly Love. His mornings were devoted to the 
sale of Sunday school supplies. His evenings were taken up by 
classwork and study at Aoyama Gakuin College. Only in the 
afternoons could he be with his children of the Kanda riverside. 

To the children these were golden hours, and all too short. 
Often when Reiji would say to them, “Now I must be off to 
school for the evening,” they would lovingly surround him, cling- 
ing with tenacious fingers to his hands. Their constant plea was, 
“Oh, please, Sensei, please! Why do you go to school so much? 
We think you are a wonderful teacher now. Your love is all we 
need. We get so lonesome for you!” 

Tt would almost tear his heart out to pull away from the tiny 
worshipers each late afternoon. But his sense of future mission, 
which he hoped would be more able and helpful than the ser- 
vice he could now render as a mere amateur Christian worker, 
called him to the classroom. Even at his desk, however, his mind 
would often play truant, carrying him back among his adoring 
children. 
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ee Toru, HIS FRAIL 
shoulders sagging under the faded and threadbare blue shirt 
which a much larger person must once have worn, trudged 
wearily down the hill path into the riverside shack village at 
Ochanomizu. With a deep sigh he disengaged the shoeshine box 
that was strapped to his back and let it fall with a dull thump 
to the ground. Staring vacantly out over the gray, slimy water 
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in a mood of hopelessness, the young lad, who lived without 
parents in this refugee colony, was in need of comfort and 
counsel. He was completely discouraged. 

Then he felt a familiar hand upon his shoulder and a big- 
brotherly voice gave him solace. ““What’s up, Toru-chan? Have 
you had a bad day of it?” inquired Takahashi Sensei. 

The sad, grimy little face, streaked around the eyes by sudden 
wiping with the back of a soiled hand, slowly turned toward 
his trusted Sensei. The quick attempt to put on a brave smile 
was only partially successful. Wanting to please his benefactor by 
being a self-reliant little man, Toru, nevertheless, couldn’t keep 
to himself the new trouble that was plaguing him. Reiji could 
see that the child carried some special burden heavier than the 
shoeshine pack. 

“Tell me, Toru-chan, what’s getting you down today. Open 
up, and I'll try to help you with your problem!” 

Calmed and encouraged by his Sensei’s warm words and 
attitude, the lad soon came out with it. 

“Takahashi Sensei, when I was going along the street today, 
I saw a boy walking with his mother, holding her hand. As I 
watched them, I began to feel all torn apart inside of me. I 
guess I was just plain jealous. Sensei, I have a mother, but 
I don’t know where she is. I just wish I could see her again 
somehow, but I don’t know what to do.” 

“Hmmm, there now,” murmured Reiji consolingly. “I know 
just how you feel, believe me; and I'll do my best to help you 
find your mother. Where was it that you used to live, Toru- 
chan?” 

“Our house was in Matsudo City on the electric line to 
Chiba,” replied the boy with a hopeful glance at Reiji. “I 
think I might remember it if I saw it again, but I was just a 
little tot then...” 

“Let’s go out to Matsudo, then, and try to find the place. 
If we can find the neighborhood, maybe some of the nearby 
folks can give us information of your mother. Where was she 
when you last saw her, Toru-chan?” 
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“She brought me to Tokyo after my father died, and she had 
to go to work somewhere. I was in the family of some friends or 
relatives. When the big bombers came and dropped fire on 
the houses and shops, I was playing on another street with a 
friend. Our house was burned, and the family was killed, 
I guess. The police took me to some kind of children’s home; 
but it wasn’t like a home at all, and I ran away. 

“T stayed in hiding, going from place to place, even to other 
cities, stealing rides on trains, and begging or stealing food. I 
wanted to be my own boss, so I didn’t even try to find my 
mother for fear I would be a bother to her, even if I could 
locate her after all the wartime destruction. 

“But now . . . if I could only see her once again and hold her 
hand, like that boy on the street with his mother. I guess I’m 
rather babyish to be this way, Sensei, but . . . well, you under- 
stand all about us kids, and it’s all right to tell you how I feel.” 

“Now there, don’t be a bit ashamed, Toru-chan. It’s per- 
fectly natural to feel that way. I’m so glad you told me. We'll 
go out to Matsudo tomorrow and look around. Get to bed now. 
You're all tired out from your long day’s work,” said Reiji with 
a kindly pat on the boy’s head. 

Toru, immensely relieved, looked lovingly at his understand- 
ing friend. Saying, “Good night. Thank you so much, Sensci,” 
he crept into the tiny box shelter where his straw pallet was 
waiting, munched on some rice crackers that he had bought on 
the way home, and fell quickly into untroubled sleep. 


Tt was less than an hour's ride by train the next day to 
Matsudo, a city in Tokyo’s outspread suburbs. Toru found that 
his memory of the streets was too vague for prompt identifica- 
tion, so the two of them walked from place to place for some 
time until at last one neighborhood that they explored seemed 
hauntingly familiar to the lad. 

“Hey, that old firehouse! That’s the very one we kids used 
to run to when the siren went off, and we watched the firemen 
rush to it from their houses and factory jobs.” 
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Reiji smiled to himself. How well he knew the excitement of 
such an occasion, He, too, had been a small boy. He had 
watched the firemen at Jindaiji Village. The part he had liked 
especially was to see the standard bearer running in the lead, 
ahead of the hand-pulled red and gold pump cart. He twirled 
at the top of a long pole the crownlike paper insignia of the 
particular fire company, with its long paper strips lashing 
around as the bearer ran, leaped, and shouted as though to 
frighten the fire demons away. The whole company chanted 
and shouted fierce songs of valor, working one another into a 
frenzy of courage to prepare for the heroic task ahead of them. 

Toru was tugging Reiji forward by the hand. “Come, Sensei, 
my house is just around the corner from here. I know I can 
find it soon, Come on, Sensei, come!” he urged with happy 
excitement. 

The house was there, but before going to it, Reiji thought 
best to inquire of an elderly woman with a grandmotherly face 
who stood not far away, jouncing a small baby on her back. 

“Ah, yes,” mused the woman, while putting a rubber ring 
pacifier into the infant’s mouth to quiet its sudden vocal alarm 
at the presence of strangers, and resuming the jiggling and 
swaying of her body. “Mrs. Yasuda used to live there. Her 
husband died, and a small son whom she sent to live with rela- 
tives in Tokyo never was found after the bombing which de- 
stroyed the part of the city where he had gone. Too bad! Too 
bad!” 

Toru could no longer restrain himself. “I am that boy. I am 
Toru Yasuda! We are hunting for my mother. Please help me 
find where she lives, Obaachan (Grandmother),” he pleaded. 

The neighbor woman, suddenly recognizing the eight-year-old 
as indeed the Yasuda boy, whom she remembered as a cute little 
toddler of two or three years, greeted him with fondness yet with 
a pathetic sadness as she said, “Toru-chan, it’s hard for me to 
have to tell you, but I haven’t seen your mother since the time 
that you were sent to live in Tokyo. I’m so sorry that you can’t 
meet her after coming in search of her like this. But I’ll keep 
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on the lookout for her or for some word about her that we can 
let you know.” 

Toru looked dejectedly down at the ground. Then he turned 
abruptly away and walked in the direction of the railway sta- 
tion. It was evident that he didn’t want the woman to see his 
downcast face, his bitter disappointment. He could not control 
his overwhelming sense of desolation, but he felt that he was 
too grown up to cry. He was no longer a cute little baby boy, 
but a young man of experience, an eight-year-old “business- 
man.” 

The old woman drew near to Reiji and whispered confiden- 
tially, “I just couldn’t tell the boy everything I know. His mother 
is really here in Matsudo City. But I am sorry to tell you how 
she is earning her living, and the lad is too young to be told 
about goings-on in the so-called gay quarters. You will keep this 
to yourself, won’t you, please?” With that, the woman turned to 
her own house, too overcome with the pathos of the situation to 
say more. 

As Reiji hastened to overtake Toru, he was deep in painful 
meditation, “I have had many hard experiences: I have had to 
sleep in strange places, in railway stations and car barns; during 
the war I saw my schoolhouse go up in flames; I lost some of my 
friends; I have existed on chicken feed and wayside grass and 
have known desperate hunger pangs. But never have I had 
such hurt in my breast as now, never such a terrible feeling! 
I can’t tell Toru! He must never know what his mother has 
come to!” 

Yet something must be done. Reiji determined to do his 
best to be a mother to Toru. “And there will be others, too,” 
he mused, “other children with tragic backgrounds among the 
many in my group by the Kanda riverside, or elsewhere. What 
some of them lack most of all is to know a mother’s love and 
care. I must help those who don’t have this. What a poor 

substitute for this my own awkward care will be. But when 
there is no better substitute, I myself must mother them. 
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God helping me, I will!” he pledged within his honest, com- 
passionate soul. 

From that day on Reiji kept a close eye on Toru. He was 
able by his sympathetic ministry to ease Toru’s sense of loneli- 
ness, to encourage the lad to face life as it was, and to make 
the best of it. 
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Scan Senser!” His  voIcE 
shrill with anxious excitement, one of the older boys of the 
little village rushed to mect Reiji one day on the path down into 
the group of unsanitary hutches that served for human habita- 
tion. 

Other people, children and adults, appeared from here and 
there, all with faces that showed alarm. 

“Yoshio San is sick, very sick! Come see him right away!” 
pleaded the lad. 

“What? Yoshibo?” With heart pounding, Reiji quickly made 
his way to the hut where lay the eleven-year-old boy for whom 
the whole colony was sympathetically anxious. Reiji jerked aside 
the faded cloth curtain of the pitiful shelter and knelt beside the 
writhing, moaning form on the straw-filled pallet. 

“Yoshio-kun! What’s happened to you? Tell me about it, and 
Tl get help for you as soon as possible,” he said with loving 
concern. 

Noting that Yoshio was too weak even to say a coherent 
word, Reiji wrapped the old khaki blanket around his fevered 
body and with help from others lifted the boy onto his back. 
Then he started up the zigzag hill path, not knowing his precise 
destination but only that a doctor must be found. 
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Once out on the street, Reiji stumbled to a nearby hospital 
and pushed the call-bell button. When attendants saw the ragged 
condition of both the bearer and the borne, they were prompt 
to say, “There is no room here. You had better try for help at 
some other hospital.” 

Resting a bit on a stone seat at the entrance, Reiji got new 
strength and was off again. There were four or five hospitals 
in the Ochanomizu area. Surely one of them would open its 
doors in such a crisis, The thought encouraged Reiji. He carried 
Yoshio to the next nearest hospital but got the same response. 
“Full up,” they said, “Try somewhere else!” Tired but de- 
termined, Reiji pressed on to another, and yet another hospital, 
with the same disappointing result at each place. 

One more prospect lay ahead, and Reiji struggled across the 
long bridge, receiving curious glances from bystanders and 
pedestrians but heeding nothing except his single-minded mis- 
sion. “Yoshio must be saved! God, please lead me to the place 
of help!” he prayed pantingly, half aloud. 

He trudged down the broad street beyond the bridge a block 
or two and into the entrance of Nippon Daigaku (Japan Uni- 
versity) Hospital. As he rang the bell, he slumped from sheer 
exhaustion to the floor under his pitiful burden, The hospital 
attendant who answered the bell was so moved by the appar- 
ently critical condition of the lad that, without delay, the patient 
was rushed to the examination room, Revived by the good turn 
of events, Reiji joyfully dragged himself after the stretcher-borne 
Yoshio and watched a doctor make a hasty examination. 

“This boy must stay here for treatment, We can’t yet be sure 
what the disease is, but it’s a bad one, and the expense of treat- 
ment will be considerable. Who will stand good for it?” inquired 
the physician, 

Reiji’s hand was by this time upon his wallet, containing a 
mere three hundred yen (less than a dollar), but his faith was 
reaching out to the limitless resources of his God, His reply came 
quickly. “Don’t worry about that, I will be responsible for the 
payment, Sensei,” he said, half-astounded at his own confidence. 
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He was not surprised to note that the doctor shook his head in 
wonderment. 

Later, after a more complete examination and tests, the 
doctor said to Reiji, “I am sorry to speak discouragingly, but the 
lad has a most dangerous disease, tubercular meningitis. We do 
not have the needed drug, streptomycin, in quantity enough to 
make even a good beginning on the treatment. Even with ample 
streptomycin there would be only a one-in-five chance for him 
to survive, and if he could survive, he might have brain damage 
that would leave him an imbecile for life. Then, too, where 
would we get a nurse for him? Our supply of nurses is already 
very low, and they are much overworked.” 

Undaunted and without hesitation, Reiji spoke up. “We will 
take the chance, Sensei, and don’t worry about a nurse. I my- 
self will care for Yoshio.” Amazed, the physician could make no 
articulate reply. 

With a promise to be back again as soon as he could find 
enough medicine for at least the first dosage, Reiji gave Yoshio 
a pat of encouragement, saying, “Be brave, Yoshibo, God will 
help us,” and hurried down the long hall and out the door of 
the hospital. 

A knot of older boys and girls from the Ochanomizu colony 
were waiting with anxious faces on the sidewalk just outside the 
hospital gate. “Sensei! Sensei! How about it? Is Yoshio going 
to be all right?” Their eager voices fairly tripped over each 
other. 

“Don’t worry,” said Reiji with a boldness that he marveled 
at. “I am going to find some medicine that is needed. You go 
back and tell the folks at the village not to give up. God will 
help Yoshio San. And remember to pray for him in your hearts, 
all of you! I must be off now. See you again soon!” 

He waved over his shoulder to them as they scampered back 
up the street and over the bridge. Then he walked quickly down 
the avenue, praying as he went, “Loving Father, you know 
where there is streptomycin somewhere in this great city. Strepto- 
mycin and all good things come from you. You can, and you 
will, lead me to find some this very day. Jesus, your Son, our 
Savior, teaches us, ‘ “Ask, and it will be given you.” I now ask, 
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believing truly in him and in you, our great Father; and I know 
in my heart that I shall receive. Lead me, dear Father, lead me 
now for the sake of dear Yoshio, whose life came from you and 
who is in your almighty hands. Please, Father! Amen.” 
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I. THE DISTANCE, JUST BEYOND 
the foot of the hill, across the street from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building, Reiji caught sight of the four- 
story concrete structure that contained the offices of the United 
Church of Christ and the affiliated Japan Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, where he had been obtaining the supplies that he sold 
to churches around the city. Suddenly, he thought of Mr, 
Yokota, a Christian writer who had his desk in that building 
and who had once spoken very graciously to him, saying, “Taka- 
hashi San, you are doing good work with those poor waifs under 
the bridge. If you ever need my assistance in any way, let me 
know.” 

Reiji soon reached the entrance of the building and raced up 
the three flights of stairs to Mr. Yokota’s office. Out of breath 
and stammering with excitement in the urgency of the situa- 
tion, Reiji had difficulty making his mission clear. 

After listening with the alertness of keen sympathy, Mr. 
Yokota finally said, “Takahashi San, a certain pastor friend of 
mine will know someone who can get hold of streptomycin for 
you. He has quite a few important people among his acquaint- 
ances, Take this note from me to him.” He quickly wrote a 
few words on memo paper and then put it into an envelope. 
Into a separate envelope he slipped a fifty-yen coin, saying, “You 
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have probably been too busy today to eat much. By all means, 
get yourself a bowl of noodles at some wayside stand.” 

Joyfully, with a hurried but sincere expression of thanks, Reiji 
accepted the note and the monetary gift and was off, almost 
sliding down the stairs in his gleeful haste. He did not stop for 
the food but hurried to see the pastor, to whom he handed Mr. 
Yokota’s message. The pastor put him in touch with an official 
in the National Christian Council. Not only did this leader 
manage to get Reiji five grams of streptomycin; he gave him 
something even more valuable, a letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Haru Kagawa. “Dr. Kagawa himself is in America just now,” 
he explained, “but you can depend upon it, Mrs. Kagawa will 
give you valuable assistance.” 

Back to the hospital went Reiji with the rare medicine in 
an inside pocket, one hand pressed over it to make doubly sure 
of its safe delivery. After handing the vial to the head doctor 
and assuring the surprised physician that more would be forth- 
coming, Reiji stopped by Yoshio’s bedside to cheer up the 
fever-flushed, suffering lad with the good news. Then he started 
over to the Ochanomizu colony to share the heartening word 
with Yoshio’s anxious friends. 

At the top of the hill near where the path began which de- 
scended to the village, Reiji paused at the stand of a vendor 
of steamed sweet potatoes to spend the gift from Mr. Yokota. 
“These will be easier than noodles to share with the children, 
and more for the money, too,” he mused, He put one half- 
potato into a pocket, carrying the remainder of his purchase in 
the container made of old newsprint. 

His appearance was heralded by the children with gleeful 
shouts. They danced around him, munching hungrily the bits of 
potato that he doled out. “How about Yoshio?” asked the older 
ones and the adults who also gathered around him. 

It thrilled Reiji to give the news, “Yoshio is going to get 
well, I am sure, Don’t worry. I have got some of the wonderful 
medicine, streptomycin, and I will keep on searching for more 
until we have enough to make him well again. God will help 
me, I know.” 
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“We are so glad about Yoshio San,” spoke up a woman from 
the circle around Reiji, “but we wish you could find help also 
for Kiku San, She is in terrible shape, with swollen body and 
hips and legs in such pain that she can’t even walk.” 

In their womanly trouble no false modesty kept these women 
from appealing to the one they had come to recognize as the 
friend of their whole community. The unpitying germs of 
syphilis, a disease so feared and so well known among the 
desperately poor, were taking their toll among them. Neither 
men nor women nor even innocent babies were immune from 
the crippling scourge. 

“Yes, we will find help for her,” said Reiji, somehow pulling 
his mind from Yoshio to this new challenge. “But we need 
transportation for her—some kind of pull cart.” 

“Can’t we use that old bicycle trailer?” asked one of the 
group, pointing to a rusty frame with frayed rubber tires 
devoid of air. 

“Better than nothing,” replied Reiji. Whimsically, he con- 
tinued, “It matches my old rattletrap bike pretty well.” The 
bicycle and trailer were dragged separately up to the street and 
coupled together. Then a crude stretcher was formed of poles 
and a blanket. The pain-racked body of the woman was laid 
upon it, and several pairs of willing hands bore her up the 
steep, tortuous path and placed the pallet on the rickety 
bicycle-ambulance. 

Reiji mounted the vehicle’s seat and, with much creaking 
and groaning of the dilapidated outfit, rode down to the 
corner and over the bridge, again the object of curious stares 
from people along the way. Two of the village women came 
along to assist. 

This time Reiji went directly to “the hospital with a heart,” 
where Yoshio was in treatment. Already known and admired 
by the staff there, he had no trouble persuading them to take 
another emergency patient. The disease being a common one, 
although much aggravated in Kiku San’s case, it soon yielded 
to their scientific care. Kiku San’s neighbor women took turns 
nursing. “It will take several weeks,” said the doctors, “but 
she will be all right in time.” 
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At the first opportunity thereafter, Reiji went with the 
letter of introduction to the home of Dr. Kagawa. In tender 
tones Mrs. Kagawa said to him, “I am very glad for the work 
that you are doing among the poor at Ochanomizu. My hus- 
band also will rejoice to hear this when he returns from 
America. He will want to help you in every way possible. Now 
drink this cup of hot tea while I see if I can find some money 
for more streptomycin. And I will write a note to the druggist 
with whom we do business. He will give you some if there is 
any in stock.” 

It seemed to Reiji quite a while before Mrs. Kagawa emerged 
again from behind the folding screen that separated him from 
the kitchen part of the house. She held a tray with something 
steaming in a bowl. 

“T have found a bit of money,” she said, “not more than 
enough to purchase five or ten units of the medicine. But it 
will help keep the treatments going for your boy Yoshio.” 

She laid an envelope upon the low table before him, then 
added, “But before you go, you must eat some of this poor food 
that I have prepared, It’s only a bowl of miso (fermented bean 
paste) soup with an egg in it, but you are thinking so much 
about your needy people that you are slighting your own health, 
I am sure. Please cat your fill.” 

Quite overcome by such kindness and generosity on the part 
of one who, even at their first meeting, was like an under- 
standing mother to him, Reiji could scarcely bring his trem- 
bling hands to the task of manipulating the chopsticks, But grad- 
ually, under the spell of Mrs. Kagawa’s quiet friendliness, he 
ate the good food and with profuse thanks took his leave in the 
direction of the pharmacist’s shop. 

Mr. Yokota, to whom Reiji had first gone in his search for 
streptomycin, did more than set him on the track of the right 
people. He wrote an article about Reiji’s service to the refugees, 
“Under Ochanomizu Bridge,” which found its way into a pop- 
ular magazine with nationwide circulation. 

Before long, Reiji was dumbfounded by the letters of en- 
couragement that came to him from sympathetic persons and 
organizations. A woman sent three grams of streptomycin, and 
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many sent parcels of food and clothing. The gift of two blankets 
was especially welcome, for in his care of Yoshio, Reiji had 
been sleeping on the wooden floor of the hospital room. What 
touched Reiji more than anything else, however, were messages 
which said, “We are praying for you.” 

Emaciated and weakened by his strenuous efforts to help 
Yoshio, he had at times found it difficult to keep going. He 
had lost over twenty-five pounds in weight. He had missed 
many meals as he searched for medicine and food for the boy. 

Never did Reiji think of giving up. The fight for Yoshio’s 
life must be won, God would not let them down, he was sure. 
But how to find time to search for streptomycin and also to 
nurse Yoshio became a staggering problem. His school attend- 
ance and studies had been laid aside as something far less 
important than saving his young charge. 

But a fellow student of the college, a dedicated Christian 
young woman, learning the reason for his absence from classes, 
volunteered to take turns in caring for the patient. Very grate- 
ful, Reiji continued with redoubled determination the quest 
for additional streptomycin. At times, even with money in hand 
from interested donors, he found the pharmacies of the city 
unable to supply more than a few grams of the new drug that 
was in such demand. 

Then, from a totally unexpected quarter came the answer to 
Reiji’s unceasing prayers and effort. Two young women helpers 
in the Ochanomizu colony had been attending a Sunday school 
class taught by an American woman, whose weekday duties 
were in the Public Sanitation Section of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s administrative headquarters. They had spoken to their 
teacher about Yoshio’s fight for life and Reiji Takahashi’s un- 
remitting efforts to get enough streptomycin to pull the boy 
through. This woman, greatly concerned, went to an officer in 
the Sanitation Section with the story. The next morning a 
United States Armed Forces car stopped in front of Nippon 
Daigaku Hospital, and from it a medical officer alighted and 
entered the hospital door. He bore a package containing sixty- 
five grams of streptomycin, amply sufficient to ensure the com- 
pletion of treatment for Yoshio. 
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Thus was Reiji’s three-month battle climaxed in victory, and 
his faith in divine Providence wonderfully rewarded. For it was 
only a matter of time until Yoshio could be released as a 
promising convalescent, with no hampering aftereffects such as 
the doctors had feared there might be. 
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| ect cRossING OcHANO- 
mizu Bridge would sometimes hear the sound of young voices 
singing happily and would peer down in curious interest at the 
pupils of Airin Gakuen, seated around their crude tables, led in 
enthusiastic accents by a tousle-haired young man about twenty 
years old. 

It happened that among these astounded listeners on the bridge 
one day there was a certain nationally known radio announcer. 
What the man heard and saw took him down the path to learn 
more about this unorthodox little school. Quick to grasp the po- 
tentialitics for his program, the announcer returned the next day 
with studio technicians and recording equipment. 

A much-surprised Takahashi Sensei gave willing cooperation to 
the procedures of these friendly and appreciative men. Seeing 
how well his pupils responded and played their parts, he was 
very proud of them, welcoming the chance to let the “people 
up above” gain a measure of concern about these denizens of 
the city’s dark ravines, hidden under the numerous bridges and 
other fortuitous shelters throughout the yast metropolis. 

Not long after this occurrence, a housewife in the city’s sub- 
urbs was standing beside the curb of her neighbor’s well and 
talking with a woman who was squatting beside a wooden 
bucket, washing the huge white daikon (giant radish) that would 
be grated and served as part of the evening meal in her home. 
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From the house not many paces away came the sound ofa 


radio speaker, emitting the usual music and announcements. The 
women were giving little heed to it. The visiting neighbor was 
saying, “I must get along and wash my vegetables. My husband 
has just gotten home—I can hear him reciting to the children 
some haiku verses that he must have made up during a stroll 
today.” 

Cocking her head, the other woman said, “I hear something 
else! It sounds remarkably like your second son’s voice, and it 
seems to be coming from inside my house!” 

“You are dreaming!” replied the neighbor, straining to listen. 
Then, with a cry she ran stumblingly to the kitchen door, the bet- 
ter to hear. Amazed at what came to her ears, she turned and 
ran toward her own house, shouting hysterically, “Papa! Every- 
body! Reiji is talking on the radio over at Wada San’s house. 
Gome quickly and hear him!” 

As the family members came out of her house, she made a 
quick gesture to follow her and ran breathlessly back to listen, 
They hastened after her, wondcringly. Reiji was well along to- 
ward the end of his speech, describing the life of the people at 
Ochanomizu, as they stepped into the house, But they heard 
enough to know that he was busy and happy, losing himself in 
helping other people. When he had finished speaking, a chorus of 
children’s voices was heard singing with great delight “Jesus 
Loves Me.” 

After the song the announcer interviewed the children. One 
child after another, in response to skillful questions, told of his 
joy in being a pupil in the School of Neighborly Love and of 
what it meant to have such a kind big brother as Takahashi 
Sensei teaching and helping them day after day. 

“He shows us so many interesting things to do—we don’t 
have time to quarrel or get into trouble anymore.” “He is get- 
ting us ready to enter regular school someday. He helps us make 
things, too, and fixes our playthings. My wooden doll lost its 
head, and he made another one.” “He carved new wheels for 
my toy wagon.” “He made me a kite and painted a funny face 
on it. It flew just fine, too, out over the river.” “He pulled a bad 
tooth for me, and it didn’t hurt anymore.” “He took us to the 
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zoo one day, and we could see real live monkeys and a tall 
giraffe.” “We heard the lions roar and saw the elephant pick up 
peanuts with his long nose. He blew water out of it, too.” 

Concluding the program, the announcer paid high tribute 
to the dedicated young leader of these children of the valley. 
“Such people as he make up the real ‘salt of the earth.’ Reiji 
Takahashi is an honor to our city, the highest type of citizen. He 
is not a famous politician but does more for building a good 
society than a hundred ward heelers. He is not one of our so- 
called kings of finance, but he is wealthy in that which will out- 
last money. He is rich in human kindness and places that wealth 
not in steel vaults, but on compound interest in young people who 
are to be the adults of tomorrow. Tokyo and all Japan should be 
very proud of citizens like our young friend whom we delight to 
honor today—Mr. Reiji Takahashi. I know that his parents and 
family, if they are listening, will join millions of us in that joy 
and satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Takahashi, her husband and children following, mur- 
mured quick thanks to the neighbor family and, weeping, made 
her way home. In an atmosphere of bewilderment and self- 
accusation, little was said among the Takahashis for the time 
being. But the experience had left a deep mark upon their spirits 
and a terrible ache within the parental hearts, 
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Ousizszt BRIDGE CAME INTO 
the focus of public interest as a result of the “Children of the 
Valley” radio program. Newspaper and magazine columns 
pounced upon the story, with its commercial possibilities for 
development. Not the bridge itself, of course, but what was below 
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it was newly discovered by hundreds who had been casually 
passing to and fro, involved in their own affairs. Now the little 
refugee community came abruptly into an unwelcome limelight, 
its daily activities scanned by curious self-appointed “inspectors,” 
some of whom made audible remarks which could not help 
reaching the ears of the people below. 

“So that’s where this strange young fellow Takahashi is min- 
gling with the ragpickers and beggars, doing social work— 
hmmm! Now what would make a nice, intelligent young man 
with life before him want to bury himself in such a human 
mess?” The middle-aged businessman who had said this looked 
about at other bystanders, shook his head with impressive dignity, 
and continued on across the bridge. “Maybe he is one of the 
sort who thrives on publicity,” guffawed another of the watchers 
as he, too, left the scene. 

“There he is now,” exclaimed a poorly dressed woman, 
obviously of the laboring class. “He’s so busy doing his job that 
he doesn’t have time to notice what people think of him and his 
activities. See him comforting that small kid who just fell over 
the broken box. He’s no publicity seeker. That young fellow has 
something that most of us lack, These guys who laugh at him 
or who just can’t see why he is wasting his time ought to look at 
themselves honestly in a mirror for once.” 

Most of the people along the river below the bridge went about 
their accustomed routine of open-air cooking, eating, washing 
clothes, repairing some shed or crude piece of furniture, sorting 
waste materials, smoking, chatting, occasionally arguing with 
picturesque gesticulations, while to all appearances ignoring the 
prying eyes and straining ears up above at the bridge rail. Yet 
there were some among the refugees who let the situation get 
“under their skins.” 

One day Reiji found himself suddenly surrounded by a half- 
dozen of these villagers, who all wore looks of injury and despera- 
tion, “Takahashi,” said the spokesman of the group of men— 
recognized by Reiji as men without wives or children in the 
community—‘“we can’t take this sort of thing any longer! We 
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are not monkeys in a cage for strangers to laugh at while we 
scratch ourselves! We have some pride and modesty. We are 
unfortunate victims of postwar conditions, but just as decent as 
any of the cocky railbirds who pester us with their asinine taunts. 

“Now, Takahashi, you are all right. You mean well. But it’s 
because of you we have this problem on our hands! The news- 
paper and magazine articles about your work in our colony play 
up the miserable conditions in which we live. Some of these 
writers seem to think of us as trash. We can’t stand—we won’t 
stand—this unfavorable exposing of our lives to public gawking! 

“Takahashi, you had better just fade out and let us take care 
of our own problems. That’s the way it is! We don’t want to 
seem ungrateful. You have done a lot of good. But we'll get 
along somehow without you! We're sorry, but we mean busi- 
ness. Its time for you to leave, and the sooner the better!” 

An awkward silence followed these remarks. Reiji was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. His dreams seemed to be dissolving. 
He batted his eyes in unbelief. He did not trust himself to say a 
word. But here his faith took charge. Prayer welled up within 
his believing soul. “Give me the right answer, dear Father! I 
know you have not sent me here only to have it all fall flat in 
failure, with no one to care for these children.” 

“The children!” Reiji heard himself say. And the men were 
listening, waiting for Reiji to accept their demand. “Who will 
teach the children of this village? It is for their sakes that I come 
here. You say that you folks can manage all right without me? 
I have only one request before giving you my answer to your 
demand: Let’s put this issue up to those who have children, If 
they can work out a plan for a trained teacher for their young- 
sters, I will not be needed and will bow out of the picture.” 

The men’s faces fell, They had hoped to keep this problem a 
private one between themselves and Reiji. He was now appealing 
to a higher court, and they knew they would be outnumbered 
and outvoted. They glanced around sheepishly to see if any of 
the children’s parents were watching. Aware that many mothers 
and several fathers were eyeing them, they quickly said to Reiji, 
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“We'll talk this over and let you know later. Don’t decide just 
now. We want to be fair. Maybe you have a good point. See 
you some other time!” 

“Thank you! Some other time,” stammered Reiji with im- 
mense relief as the men went their several ways. 
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Ox A SUNDAY MORNING NOT LONG 
afterward, Reiji, having read in the newspaper of the famous 
Dr. Kagawa’s return from the United States, felt a strong urge to 
attend worship at Matsuzawa Church and hear the great man 
preach. 

After an early morning song and prayer service with his chil- 
dren, he told them how much their community owed to the 
Kagawa family—how Mrs. Kagawa had helped him get medi- 
cine to bring recovery and health to Yoshio. Mrs. Kagawa had 
also urged him to visit them sometime, he added, and to meet 
her husband to tell him about Airin Gakuen. 

“T am going now,” he said, “to the church where Kagawa 
Sensei is pastor. Perhaps it may be my good fortune to hear him 
speak, even to meet him for a few minutes. Please pray for me 
and for my visit to Matsuzawa that it may bring something good 
for all of us here in our life together.” 

“Yes, we will all be with you, Sensei, in our hearts and prayers. 
We will be waiting to hear about it when you come back this 
evening,” they chorused. 

Reiji waved at them as he went up the path to the street, and 
also from the bridge rail on his way to the station just beyond. 
His heart beat in gratitude, as well as in expectation of what the 
day might bring forth. 
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“Oh, Father-God,” he prayed, “how can I express the joy and 
privilege that are mine? Make me more worthy of this great and 
sacred trust that you have given into my feeble hands. Bless these 
wonderful children with growth into lives of Christian faith and 
usefulness. May not one of them be lost from your fold through 
any lack on my part. If it be your will, may I come to know and 
be known by your remarkable servant, Kagawa, and learn from 
him how to be a better workman in your kingdom. Amen.” 

He said the “amen” half aloud as he approached the ticket 
window. Those in line near him looked at one another and 
nodded as if to say, “One of those harmless fellows touched in 
the head by these hard times.” 

Reiji got a seat on the side of the train nearer the river. He 
waved enthusiastically to folks at the colony across the muddy 
stream until the train rounded the distant curve into Suidobashi 
Station and the last waving hands were lost to view. 

He was sure that he heard them singing—all of his children 
and some of the adults, too—‘‘Kami tomo ni imashite . . .” 
(God be with you till we mect again.) His heart was aglow 
with joy and pride. He did not mind at all the wondering looks 
of fellow passengers, although he did sense a momentary blush of 
self-consciousness. He was still basically a bashful boy, but with 
much of the stuttering gone as a result of the certainty of faith 
and the warmth of love that possessed him. 

The rumbling train, increasingly crowded with those who 
boarded it at each successive stop, made its laborious way west- 
ward. It passed through the university district of Kanda on an 
elevated track. To the left, Reiji could see down street after street 
lined with bookshops, each one seemingly trying to push farther 
onto the sidewalk than its competing neighboring stalls. Swarms 
of eager students were sampling the books, old and new, and the 
innumerable magazines. 

Out of sight but not far away was a sad place which Reiji had 
occasionally visited. Larger than the colony at Ochanomizu, 
much more crowded, dirtier, more pitiful was this human 
Gchenna, ruled over by foxes and wolves in human form, mem- 
bers of the city’s octopus-like gangster ring whose tentacles 
reached into most of the dark corners of the sprawling city. The 
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ringleaders of this vast operation were so shrewd, so elusive, so 
dangerous that they constituted an almost insoluble riddle for the 
law authorities of the city. Among the most notorious of them 
was one who had his hangout somewhere in the slums along 
Tokyo’s bayshore. He was known as The Shadow, a man of 
keen mind and well-disciplined athletic body. He was an expert 
at the deadly art of karate. 

Here in this Korakuen abyss of degeneration dwelt many hun- 
dreds of hopeless victims of misfortune and exploitation, Here 
were children of all ages who would never have a chance to know 
honesty, virtue, and kindness, They lived among the cunning 
peddlers of heroin and their dope-addicted dependents; amid 
the despicable pimps who preyed upon the starving victims of 
self-debasement; amid the dagger-men and their female consorts 
who knew every angle in the art of blackmail and murder. 

The train wound on past Ichigaya. On the hill to the north 
in the grandeur of solid masonry stood the former head- 
quarters of the daring General Tojo. There came to Reiji’s mind, 
as he gazed at the historic site, words from far-off Judea, “ “They 
that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ ” 

“J do not know much about international problems and rela- 
tions,” he meditated, “but I feel sure that Kagawa Sensei holds 
the key to all such problems in insisting that the chief trouble 
among men is a famine of love.” 

The train was leaving the city now, and the earth itself began 
to be visible, with here and there a patch of vegetables between 
the thick thatched roofs of the suburban farmers’ dwellings. 
There were persimmon trees, bare of leaves but gloriously 
decorated with their reddish-gold fruit. From the eaves of the 
houses were draped festoons of persimmons, peeled and drying 
into a winter confection and covered with whitish natural sugar. 

Reiji left the train at Kami-Kitazawa Station and proceeded 
down the shop-lined street with half-eager, half-halting steps, 
wondering at the strange good fortune which was to be his to 
look upon and listen to Toyohiko Kagawa, whose name was a 
household word among Christians and non-Christians alike in 
both Orient and Occident. 

Reiji was not alone as he passed through the gateway and 
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approached the entrance of the small but impressive sanctuary. 
Ordinarily, the church was full of worshipers, but Dr. Kagawa’s 
return from overseas gave added stimulus to attendance. Today 
even standing room would be scarce. 

Removing his shoes at the concrete-floored space just inside the 
door, Reiji noted that his were not the only shabby ones there. 
“Surely the poor find a warm welcome here,” he thought with 
a surge of relief as he stepped up out of his shoes onto the wooden 
floor. Receiving a mimeographed order of service from a smiling 
young usher in the clothes of a student, he passed into the hall 
of worship and moved to an obscure corner at the rear. 

The service had not yet begun, but like most of the other at- 
tendants, Reiji felt the atmosphere of true and humble devotion 
which pervaded this congregation. He soon found himself bowed 
in earnest prayer. His worship was permeated with a sense of 
deep gratitude, for this was a long-anticipated moment. 

Suddenly, aware of the soft murmur of the organ prelude, 
Reiji looked up. When his eyes had swept beyond the mass of 
bowed heads, they came to focus upon a figure kneeling beside 
the centrally placed pulpit. Reiji was transfixed with awe as he 
looked upon the dedicated prophet-priest, clad not in spotless 
gown and surplice but in the plain garb of a humble workman. 
The man’s arms were upraised and he was speaking softly, with 
face aglow, in supplication for his beloved people gathered near 
him. 

It was a very simple service with hearty singing and with 
exclamations in prayer by both men and women. The names of 
the hymns and the content of the prayers Reiji could never later 
recall, but ever after he was to remember that message by Ka- 
gawa. 

On the theme “The Kindness of Jesus, the Christ,’ with 
textual background in John 21: 1-14, which recounts the incident 
of the Lord preparing breakfast for tired fishermen with ravenous 
appetites, the speaker led his eager listeners into the very presence 
of him who once said, “ ‘I am the bread of life” ” 

Reiji lingered after the service among those who pressed near 
as though for the leader's personal blessing. Mrs. Kagawa caught 
sight of him at the outer edge of the circle, seemingly desirous of 
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meeting her husband. Making her way to him, she whispered, 
“Wait until the others are finished, and I will have him talk with 
you personally.” 

The great moment came and Kagawa’s hand was upon Reiji’s 
shoulder. Reiji’s head hung low in deep respect and a sense of 
unworthiness, but he could hear almost unbelievable words ad- 
dressed to him. 

“Takahashi San,” said Kagawa, “I have heard of you from 
my wife and know about your befriending the people of the 
tragic Kanda Valley, This is wonderful! It is God working 
through you. Never be discouraged. Keep it up in the strength 
that he will give you. The church must be concerned about the 
poor much more than it now is. I have tried to show this to our 
Christian leaders. You are one of the very few who are demon- 
strating what I am constantly urging. I cannot live many more 
years. This work that I have been doing for the poor and ne- 
glected must be carried on by young people like yourself. 

“Takahashi San, I am counting on you! Come and visit us 
from time to time, and we can talk about many important mat- 
ters. But for now, sayonara!” 

Reiji returned to his people of the ravine with glowing heart 
and fresh dedication. With the Master’s hand upon one shoulder 
and the hand of one of the Lord’s spirit-filled modern disciples 
upon the other, how could he possibly fail? 

In response to Dr. Kagawa’s invitation, Reiji found his way 
back to Matsuzawa from time to time and even became an oc- 
casional helper in the work of that stimulating congregation. 
Sometimes Dr. Kagawa gave his precious time to converse with 
Reiji about things that a young servant of God should know. 
There was nothing too simple or unheroic for him to mention 
and to stress as important. 

Some thought of Kagawa as primarily a great dreamer, a 
creative writer, poet, statesman—one who dealt with matters 
of supreme import and who wielded a writing brush with power- 
ful strokes. But there was a phase of the man’s personality that 
was concerned with the practical details of life as well. This was 
clear in his counseling of Reiji. 

“Takahashi San,” he would say, “there are two things that a 
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minister of the gospel must be especially careful about: money 
matters and relationships with women! Even with the best of in- 
tentions, one can bring criticism and suspicion upon himself. 
One must not only be absolutely above reproach in such mat- 
ters, but one must give no grounds for any gossip that would 
harm Christ’s cause.” 

As Kagawa saw the young man’s sincerity and devotion in 
service to God and man, he rejoiced and “looking upon him 
loved him.” 
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As TIME PASSED, SOME OF Relji’s 
fellow students at Aoyama Gakuin evening school and young 
people from other schools and from churches of the city came 
to the valley to assist him, not only with the teaching of the 
children but also with making life more bearable for young and 
old. Some worked to improve the surroundings; some taught 
useful skills to adults such as the women’s group, whose members 
were taught how to make clothing for children. Some conducted 
hymn sings or gave concerts, Some put on dramatic perform- 
ances and puppet plays or projected motion pictures and slides. 

Certain missionaries also gave assistance in the program of 
Airin Gakuen. They provided teaching materials, songbooks, 
portions of the Scriptures, New Testaments, as well as food 
supplies, medicines, and clothing from their supporting churches 
abroad. In fact, Reiji found much satisfaction in cultivating in- 
ternational relationships through persons from other countries 
who were attracted by his commitment to the service of the 
neglected and forgotten. 

In a written report that he once sent to a large circle of 
friends of his Airin Gakuen project, he paid hearty tribute to 
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these co-laborers from overseas, calling them “angels without na- 
tional borders.” These friendly cooperators were from Canada, 
Europe, the United States of America, and elsewhere. Among 
them were missionaries from the Toyo Eiwa School for Girls, 
from Seigakuin Christian High School, from International Chris- 
tian University, as well as from several theological seminaries, and 
perhaps in greatest number from Aoyama Gakuin, where Reiji 
was a student. 

There was a visiting pastor from Germany who was fascinated 
by the Airin Gakuen project. He not only assisted in evangelistic 
work there but after his return to Germany continued to send 
funds and to assure Reiji of the prayers of his parish. 


16. 
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Ils LATE December, 1950, THERE 
was the sound of hammering and sawing in the Kanda Valley. 
Boys and girls of the Ochanomizu village were excitedly carry- 
ing scrap lumber, squares of tin flattened out from old gasoline 
cans, and sheets of heavy paper. They handed these things to 
young men who were putting the material together into a frame 
building eight feet square and seven feet high, with a somewhat 
slanting roof to shed the rain. 

A passing ragpicker who knew of Reiji and his classes for the 
valley children called down to him from the street above the 
site of the new construction, “Sensei, what a fine big school- 
house! Better hurry up with it for the new school term. What 
a clever carpenter you are! You'll have all of Tokyo’s builders 
weeping with jealousy!” Reiji waved at the man in friendly 
appreciation for his witty observation concerning the project and 
went on with his admittedly clumsy joining of the roof timbers. 
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This noble little structure was rising on a level spot a hundred 
feet or so downriver from the great bridge. The undertaking 
had been sparked by a gift of three thousand yen ($10.00) from 
some of Reiji’s fellow students at Aoyama Gakuin, who sup- 
plemented their monetary gift with their own manual labor. 

This was to be the home of Airin Gakuen for the present. 
One of the young builders fashioned and placed over the am- 
bitious little edifice a wooden cross painted bright blue, the bet- 
ter to be seen “‘by all the world.” 

To the proud builders the great cross-crowned Russian Ortho- 
dox cathedral high above the opposite bank of the river paled in 
comparison with the new building that was to be the heart and 
center of Ochanomizu’s refugee community. 

The new structure became not only a schoolhouse and a chapel 
of sorts, but it also furnished an Ochanomizu home for Reiji. 
This was to the people there one of its finest features, for he 
could now live among them and be a true member of their vil- 
lage. Reiji was happy to be able to take in with him the half- 
dozen children to whom he was trying to be “a mother to the 
motherless.” He clumsily mended their clothes and shared with 
them his meager meals. The greatest need of these particular 
children was for love, and they fed hungrily upon Reiji’s bounti- 
ful supply of that precious commodity. 

Not long afterward, the school building was enlarged by the 
addition of a wing built from the packing boxes donated by a 
recently arrived missionary. This made room for “Principal” 
Takahashi to have an office, and the school became an “estab- 
lished institution” of Tokyo, at least in the minds of its proud 
and loyal constituency. 

Reiji Takahashi was indeed a busy young man with his other 
work and his studies, as well as his care of the valley people. But 
he was a man with a vision and believed that somehow he and 
his Christian friends could reach out to a wider circle of those 
without Christ. In a group of fellow workers he broached this 
yearning of his heart. They responded eagerly. “Why not or- 
ganize a missionary society of our own?” asked one. 

“Why, to be sure,” spoke another, “we can do great things 
for God if we have enough faith and boldness. Let us not think 
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only of Ochanomizu or of Tokyo or even of Japan, The whole 
of humanity is the field for our Master's saving work.” 

When Reiji then suggested taking the name World Christian 
Evangelistic Society, the scope of the enterprise gave a jolt to 
some within the group who were more conservatively inclined. 
However, they went along without spoken dissent and set out to 
realize at least an enlarged project of outreach in their own city 
of Tokyo. As the weeks and months passed and the magnitude of 
the evangelistic challenge in this giant city came home to them, 
by common consent they adopted a more modest and realistic 
name for their brave little band of zealots. It became the Chris- 
tian Youth Society for Service. 

The counsel of Dr. Kagawa was sought, and as always that 
resourceful leader had a proposal ready. “There are some small 
churches and Sunday schools in our city which are having a hard 
time through lack of capable workers. I will give you introduc- 
tions to some of these groups. There are also places where new 
Sunday schools can be started in the outskirts of Tokyo. Right 
now I know of a place down in the Eastside slums where a Mr, 
Katarabe is gathering the children on street corners on Saturday 
afternoons, teaching them about Jesus. You can help him to 
make this into a Sunday school that will later become a church.” 

Out of the energetic response of these young hearts to Dr. 
Kagawa’s challenge there developed at Takabashi not only a 
Sunday school, kindergarten, and church where the dedicated 
Mr. Katarabe had been working so ably with the children of the 
neighborhood, but also other evangelistic and social-work projects 
within and near the city. Among the best-known and most sub- 
stantial of these was the settlement established at Motoki-cho in 
East Tokyo. This was made possible by gencrous gifts from the 
International Ladies’ Benevolent Society, a group of philanthrop- 
ically minded women, both Japanese citizens and foreign na- 
tionals residing in the capital. 

Needless to say, with Reiji Takahashi as its moving spirit the 
Christian Youth Society for Service became well known as a 
blazer of new trails in the Christian impact upon Japanese so- 
ciety. Its work was reported with high praise in the vernacular 
weekly newspaper, Kirisuto. 
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Now IT WAS CLEAR THAT THERE 
was need for still more housing for the growing work at Ochano- 
mizu. Increasing numbers of children had become Airin Gakuen 
pupils. In fair weather outdoor classes could be held. But often 
it was wet and cold. On a tip from Dr. Kagawa about the pos- 
sible availability of material at Kokubunji in the form of an old 
shed not in use by the church, Reiji took a comrade from the 
youth group and visited the site. He looked first for a close 
acquaintance, head of the kindergarten department of the church. 
The lady in charge was absent, said one of the girls who were 
caring for the children, but she might be back soon, Wouldn’t 
the young gentlemen please come in and wait? This they quickly 
consented to do, accepting seats on the little kindergarten chairs 
offered them. 

Tea was graciously served them by one of the young women. 
The day was cool; the tea was hot and comforting. But there 
was something that took Reiji’s attention even more than the 
tea, namely, the winsome manner of the one who thought of 
serving it. Reiji’s glances were by no means flirtatious, but doubt- 
less Kieko San, being a woman, was instinctively aware of his 
interest. 

The fact that Reiji let his teacup be filled more often than 
customary for a first-time visitor, and that in one instance he kept 
holding the cup to his lips long after it had been drained, cer- 
tainly did not go unnoticed. It is probable that for both Reiji 
and Kieko there had been aroused a hope that somehow, some- 
where they should meet again. 

The return of the kindergarten director and negotiations about 
the old shed material brought Reiji’s mind back to practical real- 
ities, and in due time, their original mission accomplished, the 
young men took their leave. 
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Spee SensEI, I WANT TO 
talk with you. Please come to my hut.” The speaker was one of 
the dwellers in the valley community, a Mr. Komatsu, who 
worked by day as a stevedore on the Shibaura Docks in South 
Tokyo. He had two small children to care for while their mother 
was receiving treatment in a tuberculosis sanatorium. The fam- 
ily’s former residence had been burned in the flames of war, 
While the children played outside, Reiji sat cross-legged with 
Komatsu San on the soiled matting that covered the dirt floor 
of the shanty, a lean-to of warped boards and rusty corrugated 
metal roofing. 

“Sensei,” the man began in worried tones, yet not without a 
note of hopefulness, “you know my situation and my wife's ill- 
ness, which may last for a long time or possibly never be cured. 
She got worse before we could get her into the hospital. The 
hospital is not a very good one, cither—short of staff and medi- 
cines. It is far out in West Tokyo, a long ride by bus; yet I must 
get out to see her now and then to give her encouragement. It 
is hard to be cheerful at all when I think of the children all day 
without either their mother or father near them. 

“T am grateful beyond words to you kind people who have 
kept an eye on these children of ours in the village, All of us 
here feel the same way. Some of them are widows, some widow- 
ers, and all have very real problems. Your unselfish deeds on our 
behalf are deeply appreciated. I have been listening to what you 
haye taught our children during your open-air classes. My own 
little ones, not yet old enough to go to school, have been singing 
snatches of the songs about Jesus’ love in their play around this 
shanty which serves as our home. 

“Takahashi Sensei, I do not know anyone in our village who 
has had any experience in the Christian faith or in any church, 
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Nor do we pay much heed to the temples or shrines, except may- 
be to toss a penny into the offering box and pretend to offer a 
prayer as we happen to pass one of these old-time places of wor- 
ship. The devastation and sense of defeat and frustration follow- 
ing the war, with the poverty and misery, have taken away our 
trust in the so-called ancestral gods. 

“But, Sensei, I have come to believe that you have a religious 
faith that really works, and that is admirable in what it does to 
people. It gives you joy and confidence and beautiful character. 
You suffer with us and for us, but you are never downhearted. 
I have wanted to say this before, Sensei, but always I have 
hesitated. I can’t keep quiet any longer. Please tell me if you 
think that Jesus Christ would be interested in a tough longshore- 
man like me, at least for the sake of my sick wife and almost 
orphaned children.” 

Sweat streamed down the bronzed face as Komatsu San 
opened his heart. Reiji’s eyes lit up with joy. In the rush of feel- 
ing he stammered as he had not done since his grammar-school 
days. At last here was a bit of the ripening fruit of the gospel 
that he had been trying to teach and to live among these people 
so precious to God. 

“Oh, yes indeed, my Christ does want you, Komatsu San. 
He gave his life to bring you to his heavenly Father. Your heart 
is answering his call. I am so glad, so very glad, to hear you say 
this. I have prayed a thousand hours for the day to come when 
you folks here would be ripe to accept this wonderful faith and 
to know the miraculous power that it gives in human life.” 

Time seemed to stand still while Reiji told Mr. Komatsu what 
it would mean to accept Christ, urging that at an early date he 
take the step of receiving baptism to seal his confession of faith. 
As did Pastor Harada at Chofu Church when Reiji himself first 
found his Lord, so Reiji in aiding Mr. Komatsu had him repeat 
a prayer after him, in submission to the will of God and in dedi- 
cation to the path of discipleship. 

It was agreed that Mr. Komatsu would go with Reiji to a 
nearby church to have an interview with a pastor about require- 
ments and preparation for baptism. On the next day this was 
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done, and after due preparation of the candidate the joyful day 
came, 

At an afternoon service of the church with the senior pastor 
participating and a small group of the church members present, 
Mr. Komatsu acted out the full surrender of self that is symbol- 
ized by Christian baptism. 

In the weeks following as he labored at the docks, Mr. Ko- 
matsu carried the New Testament given him by Reiji and made 
every possible witness by word of mouth to his fellow workmen, 
He must have been made the butt of coarse jokes in such an 
environment; yet, as soon became clear, he was “faithful unto 
death.” Tragically, his end came within weeks of his spiritual 
birthday. All that could be ascertained beyond doubt was that 
his body was found in the slimy waters under one of the great 
piers at the edge of Tokyo Harbor. 


19. 
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Rew WAS AN INDEFATIGABLE 
evangelist. He was not one who delighted in public oratory at 
mass meetings or in haranguing people from a soapbox on a 
street corner, but one who sought to find ways of reaching other 
hearts with a simple testimony of faith springing from his own 
vital experience. After his own baptism while in high school, 
he had not hesitated to share with his fellow students the new 
joy that had come to him. His teachers were not Christians but 
they respected his earnestness and honesty. Very few of his fel- 
low students took offense at his quiet witness, Although there 
was some bantering by a few, there were many who showed a 
desire to learn about the Christian religion. 

In his early years in Aoyama Gakuin’s evening classes, which 
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in those postwar years enrolled scarcely more than a dozen min- 
isterial students in contrast with the huge enrollment of the gen- 
eral college and university departments, Reiji found himself 
elected student head of his evening-school group. 

As Reiji and his fellow Christians in these classes looked about 
them upon the great campus full of young lives, a very small 
percentage of whom were from Christian homes, they felt a keen 
challenge of responsibility. They wanted somehow to help the 
administrative leaders of this noted Christian school to reach 
more of the students who were not in the habit of attending 
services in the university chapel or of taking Bible study as part 
of their curriculum. 

When a large new auditorium was constructed on the Aoyama 
campus, and it had proved to be a popular place for student 
mass mectings and public gatherings, Reiji and his fellow semi- 
narians determined to attempt a bold venture. It would take 
much work and good management on their part but might be a 
strategic way of reaching many students with the Christian mes- 
sage. 

They made arrangements with the Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mission of the National Christian Council to furnish the film 
The King of Kings for showing in this large, new auditorium. 
They themselves would sponsor the event, provide the publicity, 
do the ushering, and raise the necessary funds for expenses. 

As the fateful day approached, in spite of great hopes and 
feverish expenditure of energy in preparation, the small group 
of ministerial students found themselves wondering if they had 
not taken on too big an enterprise and might become a laughing- 
stock on campus if the huge auditorium proved too vast for a 
small turnout. However, their last-minute nervousness was 
unjustified. Movie-hungry students poured into the mammoth 
hall until all seats were taken, and hundreds were standing at 
the back and sides of the room. 

At first there was the usual commotion. But after the film 
had gotten under way, attention became awe-inspiring, and the 
story of the King of kings proved more gripping than anything 
to be found in the cheap movie houses of the city just rising from 
its war devastation. 
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In one evening the group of Aoyama seminarians had suc- 
ceeded in reaching more minds with an effective Christian wit- 
ness than individual conversation could have achieved in years, 
Christian activities on campus and in the various departments 
of the university were strongly stimulated by this successful pre- 
sentation. It was indeed a fruitful Christian strategem. 


20. 
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Peescres THOUGH HE WAS WITH 
his arduous work of serving the needy, hardly a day passed when 
Reiji did not think of his old home and the dear kinfolk from 
whom his devotion to the Master had separated him. Many were 
his petitions that in the Father’s good time there might be a 
joyful reunion and harmony among them all. 

With the approach of Mother’s Day and the soft, fragrant 
loveliness of early May about the city and its suburbs, Reiji took 
it upon himself to send his mother an attractive picture card 
suited to the occasion. He added his own brief but sincere post- 
script of appreciation for her devoted care throughout his child- 
hood. 

Not many days later, in his incoming mail Reiji found a de- 
lightful communication from his younger sister, Sumie. Trem- 
blingly, he held and read the message: 


Dear Brother Reiji, 

Please forgive us for our long neglect. You can’t know 
how often we have wanted to break that awful silence and 
renew our relations with you. Your loving greeting to our 
dear, ill mother on Mother’s Day has helped us to have 
courage to renew communication. 

Months ago we overheard the radio broadcast through 
which many people came to know of your self-sacrificing 
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work for the children and people of the Kanda Valley. We 
were filled with joy to learn of this great and noble work of 
yours. 

Mother has been very confused in mind for months about 
this, as about the other things which have worried her 
through the years in these hard postwar times. She was, 
naturally, proud to hear of your success and well-being. It 
has greatly softened the feeling that she had when the 
unfortunate separation occurred. 

You understand, dear brother, how the strong Buddhist 
background of Mother’s family made it seem a matter of 
religious loyalty for her to speak to you as she did. She has 
always been faithful to her convictions and her early training. 
This we must admire, of course. 

Father and the rest of us have been hesitant to approach 
you for fear that it might upset Mother too much in her 
mental semi-invalidism. But of late she seems somehow to 
have developed a forgiving attitude toward your religious 
position, as she continues to hear favorable reports about 
your life and work. 

Moreover, you may be surprised to know how much Father 
has been interested in studying Christianity, although not in 
Mother’s presence, of course. He still keeps the old Bible 
that he got at Kamakura long ago and gets it out of his 
private box of keepsakes after Mother is asleep or away from 
home on her occasional hospital stays. He has also read choice 
passages out of it to some of us, and we are much stirred by 
the teachings it contains. It means more to us now than it 
used to when he first got it as a curiosity of the so-called 
foreigners’ doctrines. Now it is associated in our minds with 
you, our dearly beloved brother for whom we yearn. 

If you can somehow find it in your heart, dear Reiji, to 
forgive us for our lack of appreciation and our seeming 
heartlessness, please let us know in your own time and your 
own chosen way. If by any chance you may wish to revisit 
your old home to talk with us and let us show you face to face 
our regret and our love for you, please write to our elder 
brother, Tetsuo San, at his radio-repair shop. He will then 
break the news to our parents beforehand, so that the shock 
of reunion will not be so sudden. This is my own suggestion. 

Again asking your generous pardon, and truly hoping that 
you will believe in the sincerity of our family’s change of 
heart, I am, Your little sister, 


Sumie 
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Before Reiji had gotten halfway through the letter, his heart 
was pounding, and his eyes were so misty that he could scarcely 
see the writing. He had never confided to anyone during the 
years since he had left home how lonely he had been at times. He 
had not spoken of how he longed for such an opportunity for rec- 
onciliation as had now suddenly come and for the chance to 
share his glorious newfound faith and hope with those nearest of 
kin. He had not wished to put his parents in a bad light for 
peremptorily ousting him from the family circle. But the ex- 
perience had left a deep scar upon his sensitive spirit. 

Reiji could not trust his hand to write the message that 
would go to his parents through the elder brother; nor could 
he bear to wait a moment longer than necessary. He made his 
way quickly to the nearest telephone and called the brother, 
who was naturally quite excited to hear the voice long silent 
within their family. 

“Reiji-chan!” he gasped, fairly choking with big-brotherly 
affection. “What’s that? You are wanting to visit us? By all 
means! What a welcome you will have! You can never know 
how much we have missed you. But, of course, it is our own 
fault and it is not surprising that you have not come to sce us. 
When can you make it? We know how busy you are with your 
people. Any time convenient for you will be fine with us. 
Please make it very soon!” 

“J will come this evening, then, if you are sure it will be all 
right with everyone,” replied Reiji. “And you just can’t know 
how good it is to hear your voice, too, my dear elder brother. 
It is I who have been at fault in not making contact long ago.” 

“T will take the word to our parents immediately,” said 
Tetsuo. “Don’t fail to come early this evening. We will want 
you to eat the evening meal with us.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want any trouble taken for me,” protested 
Reiji. “Please make that very clear to Father and Mother, 
won't you?” 

Reiji dressed in the cleanest, neatest clothing he had in his 
slender wardrobe, got himself a “barber haircut,” and spent 
most of his remaining cash on a box of sweet millet cakes, a 

favorite confection of his mother’s. This was a peace offering 
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filled with love for his family, who had never ceased to be dear 
to him. They had been in his prayers through the long months 
of sad estrangement. 

In his eagerness, the trip to his old home by bus and electric 
train seemed of interminable length. But finally he was walking 
from the Chofu Station, retracing the path along which he had 
dragged his heavy feet in his sad departure from the family 
circle and the scenes of his boyhood. 

Somehow it seemed appropriate that the first member of 
the family to catch sight of Reiji coming up the path to the old 
home was his mother. She started to withdraw herself, as 
though hoping for another to meet Reiji first. But, in a panic 
of strong emotion, her feet were rooted to the ground. As he 
went smilingly toward her, he could see beyond her his father 
and elder brother, Tetsuo, with Sumie emerging from the door- 
way of the house and through the wisteria arbor with its trail- 
ing plumes of pale-blue flowers. 

Then, with a loving smile Reiji stood before his almost 
tongue-tied mother. He bowed deeply with respect as well as 
affection. The mother, reared in the deep countryside where 
emotions were something to be kept down under the surface of 
life, gave a responding bow and said with terse simplicity, 
“Oh, you’ve come back!” 

The other members of the household were then at the scene, 
each with the customary bows and salutations—the whole a 
medley of joyful welcome. 

Some of the neighbors were furtively watching but main- 
tained due reserve, awaiting later opportunity to give their own 
respective greetings to the grown-up second son of the Taka- 
hashis, now returning a distinguished personage to the home that 
had once disowned him. 

Entering the house, the family group, augmented now by two 
of the younger children who had come running to greet their 
older brother Reiji and surprise him by their growth since he 
had last seen them, settled down to tea and conversation. There 
was an abundance of both. 

Reiji slept at home that night, and his sleep was sweet. With 
a prayer of gratitude he crept into the low quilt-bed under the 
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customary green mosquito net hung from red reinforced cor- 
ners by strings fastened to rafters. Once again his heavenly 
Father had answered a great longing of his young life and was, 
in a miracle of love, blotting out a sorrow that had darkly 
shadowed his pathway. 

In the morning, over a good breakfast of miso (soy-mash) soup, 
vegetables, and steamed rice, Reiji enjoyed further fellowship with 
his family and gladly accepted their invitation to move his 
belongings to the old home again. In spite of the fact that this 
would mean a long distance to travel to and from his work at 
Ochanomizu, and to night school at Aoyama Gakuin, it seemed 
best thus to reestablish the once-severed ties with his own family 
and fellow townsmen. 
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iO WAS TIME FOR YOSHIO TO LEAVE 
the hospital, and there was need for a place where he could have 
a period of quict convalescence. Accommodations for a success- 
ful recovery from the ordeal through which he had passed were, 
of course, not to be had in the unsanitary village along the river 
where the dread disease had struck his undernourished and 
dirty body. 

After wrestling prayerfully with the problem, Reiji boldly 
asked his parents’ consent to have Yoshio spend some weeks at 
Chofu in a spare room of the Takahashi home. Out of their joy 
and pride and with a deep desire to make manifest their feeling 
of penitence, they readily gave consent. Yoshio was brought to 
live with them, and Reiji, not wishing to burden his mother, 
assumed the responsibility for his care. 

With slender resources, the Takahashi family had to adjust its 
food supply to include the extra member. To make available 
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the milk that Yoshio needed for building up his strength, the 
younger children of the family had to do without, They did not 
murmur audibly but could be observed stealing furtive, longing 
glances at the cup of milk which, with obvious satisfaction, 
Yoshio gulped down at each meal. They drank their substitute 
of barley gruel or bean curd whey in obedient compliance with 
their beloved brother Reiji’s program of restoring Yoshio to 
health, 

Father Takahashi was deeply impressed with the intense con- 
cern of his son Reiji for this orphan lad, Clearly, Yoshio had no 
legitimate claim whatsoever upon them, except the bond of a 
common humanity and—in Reiji’s case—the ties of a selfless 
love that sprang from his Christian faith. Mr. Takahashi mar- 
veled also at secing Reiji even cleaning the boy’s shoes, evidently 
from sheer brotherly kindness and compassion. “What a strange 
thing, indeed, is this Christian philosophy of life!” he thought. 
“And how odd that it happened to invade our particular family, 
selecting our son Reiji as an incarnation of it!” 

Two months of this good care and nourishing diet gave 
Yoshio sufficient health to be placed in the home of a tailor at 
Shinjuku in Tokyo, where for a year he worked in the man’s 
shop as an apprentice. The tailor took a fatherly interest in 
Yoshio and said he wished to help him get a college education. 

But somehow, Yoshio did not quite adjust to this new way of 
life and finally gave it up, returning to the Ochanomizu village. 
It seemed that he felt more at home with a ragpicker’s basket 
on his shoulder, out on the streets and in the midst of the people 
among whom he had formerly mingled. Yoshio had become 
orphaned at seven, separated from his guardian aunt in the con- 
fusion of their arrival at the dock in Kobe, where innumerable 
repatriates such as they were being disembarked from Korea. 
Somehow he was put onto a train for Tokyo. En route he was 
taken under the wing of a twelve-year-old shoeshine boy and 
received from him not only tutoring in that occupation but also 
training in picking pockets. 

Knowing these things, Reiji was not totally surprised at the 
turn of events but fervently hoped that after all that had been 
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done for him in love and patience by various persons, Yoshio 
would not revert to the old questionable ways. 

A wave of dope addiction, one of the favorite weapons of 
the city’s gangster world in victimizing people for whom life was 
too bleak and harsh, had its prey among the people of Reiji’s 
colony also. It distressed him to see the ravages of the habit 
upon their lives. The forearms of the users showed purple 
blotches where the dirty hypodermic syringes had done their 
nasty work. 

At the large public bathhouse pool one day, Reiji was sorely 
shocked to discover the telltale purple blotches on Yoshio’s arm, 
“A mere twelve-year-old sixth-grade graduate in the clutches of 
this abominable vice of adults! This cannot be tolerated. I must 
and will do something to rescue Yoshio from this curse,” Reiji 
resolved. 

That the use of the drug had already taken heavy toll from 
Yoshio was strikingly shown when he tried to swim across the 
twenty-foot-wide pool. He became so exhausted that Reiji had to 
help him out of the water. He lay resting on the edge of the 
pool, gasping for breath. 

As they were dressing, Reiji vowed, “When I think of all the 
love and prayers that have gone into the saving of this dear 
boy from that long and critical illness last year, I cannot give 
him up now. Love and prayer must still prevail!” 
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Gili THE AUTHORITIES OF 
Japan’s capital city became ashamed of the dozens of under-the- 
bridge refugee communities, most of which were hotbeds of 
disease and crime. Finally, in December of 1952 they set aside 
land at the edge of Tokyo Bay, where vast acres of new bay 
frontage were being created by the dumping of countless truck 
and barge loads of war rubble. On this new land, which was 
hardly firmly settled yet on the bay’s bottom, an area was given 
over to the construction of many rows of long barrack-like 
houses, each with a center aisle, on either side of which were 
tiny apartments for simple housekeeping. Community wash- 
houses and bathhouses plus central cooking facilities also were 
provided. 

To the nearly one thousand refugees from ghettos in various 
parts of the metropolis, these simple, jerry-built longhouses, with 
rooms planned to accommodate up to five or six persons in a 
six-by-ten foot space, were almost too good to be true. 

However, there were many who had grown so attached to 
their own particular holes of hiding that it was torture to be 
moved out. Some became quite belligerent in resisting the team 
of wreckers. After all, the old location was within easy walking 
distance from the downtown business district where many of the 
valley dwellers plied their questionable trades. Eight households 
of the Ochanomizu community rebelled to the extent of simply 
transferring their residence to another squalid, already over- 
crowded slum colony. 

The little chapel by the river, which had once served as 
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lodging place for Reiji as well as school, church, and clubhouse, 
could not be taken to the new site. It was swept away by the 
city’s wrecking crew. As Reiji watched the violent dismantling 
of the old building, so rich in memories for him and his “chil- 
dren,” he could sympathize deeply with those others who had 
resisted the abrupt razing of their own hovels. These tiny huts 
had been a symbol and a means of security to them during the 
cataclysmic postwar times. A new life apart from them seemed 
to assure only uncertainty, in spite of what the city authorities 
might promise in the way of better quarters and facilities in the 
new location. 

The transfer of his Airin Gakuen flock along with the hun- 
dreds of others from the Kanda riverside to the new dwelling 
place by the bay posed new problems for Reiji. It would be 
necessary to maintain his oversight and care for those who had 
come to depend so heavily upon his ministrations. 

For one thing, this resettlement community was near the 
district of Edagawa-cho, a most unsavory area a bit farther 
down the bayshore, rotten in its physical environment, close to 
the tidelands, full of mosquitoes and malaria, and rotten in its 
moral conditions as well. The very lives of the inhabitants were 
under the heavy hand of the notorious gang leader, The Shadow, 
who with his corps of obedient minions laughed at any such 
thing as social decency and personal virtue. 

The daily living of ten thousand unfortunate people was 
swayed by this man’s high-handed rule. The newly laid-out com- 
munity at Shiozaki-cho could not possibly escape the seepage of 
corruption and demoralization from this poisonous domain, with 
only a bridged canal or two between them. 

Reiji could still visit the people in their homes at the new 
location, He did so faithfully, although it meant many extra 
miles each day for him in traveling to and from his parents’ 
home and his evening classes at Aoyama Gakuin. But there was 
no place for him to live in the new colony since he was not 
classifiable as a refugee, nor was he on the payroll of the city. 

Therefore, Reiji found lodgings as best he could here and 
there. For a while he lived in a household whose young son he 
tutored in his grade school lessons. But before long he moved 
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into a small room at Takabashi near the church of that name. 
From there he could serve both the people from the Ochanomizu 
village, now part of the larger commune at Shiozaki-cho, and 
the Takabashi Church, of which he became pastoral assistant. 

Into this room Reiji took Yoshio to live with him. They ate 
and slept together, attended the Takabashi Christian witness 
meetings, and had long talks in utmost frankness. Yoshio re- 
sponded to this loving care, and in time, although he periodically 
felt distress and a sense of hopelessness, he gradually was weaned 
away from the old desires and ways. 

Sometimes in their man-to-man chats Yoshio would think of 
the things he had experienced. With a shudder he would say 
to Reiji, “I tremble when I think of how I used to carry on. 
Surely you must have felt very angry with me at times, Sensei.” 

On one such occasion Reiji, with deep emotion, arms around 
the boy’s shoulders, said, “Yoshio, those old experiences were 
indeed terrible, certainly dangerous for you. I am so happy that 
you sce them as no longer in your life. Just think of them as 
the birth pangs of your spirit. Grow away from them forever. 
Bury them in the past. It is the future that matters, Yoshio San, 
God forgives us for our past mistakes and shameful conduct. 
To release us from the power of sin, God’s Son lived among 
us here on earth and died for us on a painful cross.” 

Yoshio breathed heavily, sighing audibly. Reiji continued, 
“This means that Christ did all this for you, Yoshio-kun. It 
means that, turning away from the old life and trusting in Jesus 
as your Savior, you become through him a child of God. Jesus 
is right now at God’s side asking for your forgiveness. Will you 
accept it from him? He paid for it in full by his own suffering, 
in love for you!” 

Yoshio sat long in silence. He said nothing further at the 
time. But from then on he acted like a new person, happier every 
day. At Christmas, 1954, he received baptism and lived there- 
after as an earnest Christian. He showed eagerness to help pre- 
pare meals, to sweep and dust, to assist in the mectings for the 
children of the neighborhood. Getting work in a factory by day, 
he took school courses in the evening to prepare himself for a 
competent and useful life. 
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Some time afterward the young people of the Takabashi 
Church went for an outing in a Tokyo suburb and had a great 
time at play in a river pool. Yoshio challenged Reiji to a 
swimming match and, to the latter’s consternation, was able to 
outspeed his teacher with case. Gleefully, Yoshio flexed his 
muscles before the entire group, crowing about his triumph. 
Reiji, rather than being embarrassed by his defeat, rejoiced, 
uttering a silent prayer of gratitude to the One who had made 
this day of victory possible. 

After dressing they all proceeded back toward camp along a 
dusty path amid the invigorating fragrance of a pine grove. 
The low rays of the setting sun through a break in the woods 
fell upon the evening-school badge on the lapel of Yoshio’s 
jacket. Reiji noticed the flash of golden light on the exuberant 
lad’s breast, and his own breast was full to bursting. 
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Kea Kamr-suipat!” (Pic- 
ture card stories! Picture card stories!) shrilled children’s voices 
in the dirt streets of the new Shiozaki-cho community. 

As Reiji brought his bicycle to a stop, and even before he had 
time to open the wooden box mounted on the rear of the 
vehicle, he was surrounded by far more youngsters than had 
lived in the entire Ochanomizu village, Among these were many 
of his own Airin Gakuen group. “Takahashi Sensei!” they 
screamed in joyful recognition. And to the other children they 
proudly said, ““Bokutachi no Takahashi Sensei!” (Our Taka- 
hashi Sensei!) 

Clutching their beloved older brother’s baggy trousers and the 
patched sleeves and raveling edges of his old cardigan sweater, 


Shy 


they gleefully claimed their monopoly of his genial person. 

“Now, now!” said Reiji to them. “Let’s not be selfish. These 
pictures which you have seen before at Ochanomizu are of 
Jesus, who loved all children, you know.” 

“Oh, sure,” they answered. They moved away a bit but kept 
close enough, nonetheless, to show their devotion. A couple of 
the older ones assisted Reiji in opening the box theater, with its 
ornamented-frame stage and its slot at the edge for the picture 
cards to be inserted for viewing. 

The crowd continued to swell, some of the urchins panting 
hard from having run so eagerly, noses running and not a 
handkerchief in sight. Most of the younger ones had bare, dirty 
feet, There were also older youths, fully clad, some of the boys 
in student uniforms of dark cloth with brass buttons bearing the 
imprint of their schools’ monograms and visored caps with the 
schools’ emblems in front. There were girl students, too, in their 
characteristic middy blouses and dark, pleated skirts. 

Some of the children still held jumping ropes of plaited straw, 
rubber balls, or marbles, with which they had been playing, A 
few had gaily painted kites with tails dragging in the dust, 
getting stepped on in the general rush toward the new focus of 
interest. There also were babies tied on the backs of older sisters 
or brothers. The whimpering of the infants, accompanied by the 
anxious-voiced shushings of those who carried them, added to 
the confusion. 

It seemed strange to the children that this Kami-shibai man 
did not try to sell them something—sweet cakes or caramel-like 
candy on the end of a stick—before showing any pictures. 
Noting their surprise and the coins that some of them scemed 
to be clutching in their grimy hands, Reiji said, “Boys and girls, 
I am not here to sell you something, like the usual Kami-shibai 
Oji-san (picture-story uncle). I am here to give you something. 
You can go to the candy shop and buy something sweet for your 
mouths. But I came to give you something that you couldn’t 
get at the finest store in the land.” 

He continued, “What I have for you is not sweet to your 
tongues but to your hearts. It is the good news that we all have 
a Father-God who loves us very much. He is very real even 
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though we cannot see him. He made the world, the sun, the 
moon, the stars. He put the oceans, rivers, mountains, and 
fields in their places. He made the fish for food and the rice 
and vegetables also. He made you and me and all people and 
wants us to be happy. He gave us a wonderful book called the 
Bible to tell us how to be happy and how to live forever. 

“J bring pictures to let you know some of the wonderful 
things that we can learn from the Bible. Some of you are yet 
too young to read, but you can sce the pictures and understand 
what I am talking about. Now I will show you the picture story 
about a marvelous person called the Son of God and about the 
great things that he did to make people know the Father-God 
better.” 

All were quiet as Reiji took a packet of picture cards from the 
supply box and inserted them into the wide slot in the showing 
frame. At first, as they craned their necks, they could see only 
the title card, which read “Jesus and the Children.” 

“J will show you a beautiful story in pictures of how God’s 
Son, Jesus, loved little children,” said Reiji. As he said this, he 
pulled aside the title card and slipped it in at the back of the 
pack. The first picture came into view, and the children saw a 
noble-looking man in long robes, who was sitting on a rock by 
the wayside and talking to a group of men seated on the grass 
around the rock. 

From here the story went on, picture after picture, relating 
how one day the famous teacher named Jesus was telling men 
about the Father-God; how as the teaching went on, some 
women came up with small children, some with babies in their 
arms, hoping that the good teacher would be so kind as to give 
a special blessing to their little ones by touching them with his 
gentle hands. 

Reiji told how some of the listening men, who were close 
followers of the teacher, spoke to the women telling them to 
keep back and not to bother the great man; but the teacher 
himself immediately said, “No, do not stop them from coming! 
Let the little children come to me! They are the kind of folks 

who belong in my kingdom of heaven.” 

Then the man who had said these words called the children 
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still closer. He drew them to his side, patting their heads in 
love. He continued to teach the whole group about how the 
Father-God is especially fond of people who stay close to him 
just as a little child stays close to his mother or father. 

When the story had ended and the enthralled listeners were 
told by Reiji that there would be another one on the next day 
at the same hour, they were very happy. One of the boys piped 
up, “Oji-san (Uncle), you are like that man we saw in the 
picture story. You love children and want them to come around 
you.” 

“Yes,” added another lad, “and you don’t try to get a lot of 
pennies by selling us something; so we know you really do like 
us.” 

“Thank you so much,” replied Reiji. “I do want to be your 
good friend and to get better acquainted with you every time I 
come here.” 

“He's our good friend already,” spoke up one of the former 
Ochanomizu children, “and we call him our ‘Takahashi Sensei.’ 
Everybody likes him because he always helps everybody. He told 
us lots of things about Jesus in our school.” 

“Thank you, my loyal friends and helpers,” Reiji rejoined. 
“By your aid we can start a larger Airin Gakuen here at Shio- 
zaki-cho before long, and these new boys and girls also can be 
in it, if they want to.” 

“We surely do,” chorused many juvenile voices. “It sounds 
like something that would be real fun.” 

By this time Reiji had the picture-card stage folded up, with 
the cards in the box. Strapping it in place on the back of his 
bicycle, he waved good-bye to the large gathering of young 
admirers and rode away to his lodgings at Takabashi, several 
miles distant. 

“How much more,” he thought, “could be accomplished if 
only I could have a room of my own in this new community, a 
place where I could hold Sunday school and youth meetings. 
I will pray about this and surely God will help me get a place 
for a Christian center in this bayshore colony with its thousands 
of hungry souls.” 
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Ps KopayAsHI OF THE TAKA- 
bashi Church was happy that Reiji Takahashi had consented to 
be his pastoral assistant, for Reiji was unquestionably a young 
man of sterling Christian character and of obvious dedication. 

In turn, Reiji was pleased to have been invited to the new 
post, for he knew that the fellowship with this minister would be 
spiritually strengthening to himself and would teach him the 
things that he would need to know for founding a church con- 
gregation among the people of the Shiozaki-cho neighborhood 
and for shepherding it through the years ahcad. 

His courses at Aoyama Gakuin evening seminary were show- 
ing him how much he yet needed to learn. He was anxious to 
get into the actual work of the ministry without delay, for there 
were so many wandering sheep to be rescued and tended, and 
so few persons who seemed to care. 

After leaving the study room of the church one weekday 
morning, where they had been talking over the various aspects 
of the church’s program, the pastor and Reiji were walking 
slowly about the premises. Coming out through the passageway 
that led from the sanctuary to the kindergarten, Pastor Koba- 
yashi remarked, “By the way, Takahashi San, I haven’t intro- 
duced you to our new children’s worker whom Dr. Kagawa 
kindly sent over to help us with the rapidly growing group of 
children. She has just finished a course of training in the School 
for Kindergartners maintained by the city’s Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and this will be her first position since finishing that train- 
ing. She did, however, have a bit of experience as helper in 

another of the Kagawa-sponsored kindergartens.” 

The two men stepped through the door into the kindergarten, 
where in a great circle seventy or more four- and five-year-old 
children were seated, drinking milk and eating small bread rolls 
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for their midmorning snack. Three or four teachers were busily 
caring for the children’s needs, bending over to wipe up spilled 
milk or to tend noses with handkerchief paper. 

The murmur from the children upon sighting the visiting men 
caused the attending teachers to look up. 

“Bokushi Sensei” (Pastor), shouted several of the less timid 
children. 

“Trasshai” (Welcome), said the head teacher, 

“Konnichi wa’ (Greetings of the day), said Pastor Kobayashi. 

Two of the teachers came toward the minister and Reiji. The 
other kept back a bit shyly as though she herself were somewhat 
of a visitor; but when the pastor motioned to her, she came 
bowing toward them. 

As the pastor started to introduce her to his new assistant, both 
she and Reiji realized that they had met before. 

“This was the leader of those two young men who came to 
see our Kokubunji nursery that day,” thought the young woman. 

“This was the most gracious of the caretakers of children at 
the Kokubunji day nursery, the one who served us the good 
hot tea and the sweet cakes,” recalled Reiji. 

“You scem to know each other slightly,” said the pastor, 
pausing in the midst of his introductory sentence. 

The young woman demurely dropped her eyes, saying, “Hai 
(yes), Sensei,” while Reiji was saying, “Indeed it is true, 
Kobayashi Sensei. And I am glad to join you in welcoming her 
here to work with Takabashi Church.” To her, he said, ““Yokoso, 
irasshaimashita!” (A very cordial welcome to you!) 

She looked fleetingly at him with thinly concealed interest, 
then bowed extraordinarily low. “Arigato gozaimasu” (Thank 
you very much), she whispered. 

The children were needing the attention of all three teachers, 
and the interview was cut short. The ministers watched pro- 
ceedings for a moment and then strolled away toward the 
nearby parsonage. As they walked together, Reiji explained 
about the previous meeting that he had had with the young 
teacher. “And by the way, what did you say her name was?” 
he added. 

“Tt ought to be easy for you to remember—except when 
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flustered a bit,” joked Pastor Kobayashi. “Her name is Taka- 
hashi—Kieko Takahashi.” 

And to himself the pastor mused, “Could it be possible that 
she chose this place out of three positions that were open to 
her for some special reason known only to herself—and maybe 
to Mrs. Kagawa?” 

Reiji did not let himself dwell upon the incident for any great 
length of time. It was too confusing, too strange. What to make 
of it was beyond him. “If God had some part in such a delight- 
ful coincidence, it will all be revealed in due time. Why wrestle 
with the matter when there is so much to do for the people 
whom I am called to serve?” he concluded. He let it all fade 
into the subconscious for the present. 

But more than one of the young women present on that occa- 
sion had a bit of trouble with their emotions whenever Reiji 
came into view. He seemed a truly impressive young man— 
modest and kindly, entirely unaffected, awesomely dedicated 
to the service of others about him, capable of being a playful 
boy among boys, a serious young man among men. He was 
clean in his personal habits, even though too poor to wear good 
clothing. And in his large, honest eyes there was an indefinable 
charm. Here was a person who dreamed worthy dreams, saw 
great goals from afar, and was eagerly ready to pay the price of 
their fulfillment. Here was a man whom God must have made 
with a special purpose in mind. To be near him was to feel 
ennobled. 
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Ray: CONTINUED THE KAMI-SHIBAI 
approach to the children of the Shiozaki-cho resettlement colony, 
with growing acceptance by the people of the new “town” 
stemming from his popularity among their children and from 
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the good advertising given him by that portion of the popula- 
tion which had come from Ochanomizu village. 

He was able to start a Sunday school before long but had to 
hold classes outdoors, for there was no building at his disposal. 
He would whimsically refer to it as the Blue Sky Sunday School, 
for only on fair-weather Sundays could it be held. 

Sometimes Reiji would take groups of children on outings to 
pleasant spots in the more beautiful suburbs or to the zoological 
gardens, where they could see animals and birds stranger than 
any they had ever seen in their dreams. 

On the hot summer days they immensely enjoyed going with 
him on picnics, where they would romp on the grass and climb 
trees. Perhaps the greatest fun for them was the watermelon 
game. Reiji would blindfold cach of them in turn, placing a 
bamboo stick in their hands, and have them try to break open 
a watermelon placed on the ground in the center of the circle 
of participants. 

As the fall of the year wore on toward winter in this new 
community, Reiji was determined to procure some kind of 
housing for his work with the children. He went to sce the 
“mayor” of the colony and frankly told him of his desire to help 
the children in every possible way. “But,” he said, “there is no 
meeting place except under a sky that very often is unfriendly.” 

The headman had, of course, known about Reiji’s activities 
on behalf of the youngsters. The kindly young fellow was indeed 
popular with the children and with their parents, who sensed 
the good influence that he had on their offspring. 

Finally, the man in whose hands was the key to the problem 
scratched his head and remarked, “You realize that I am taking 
a risk because there is no rule to cover this sort of thing, and 
someone could easily make trouble for me on the grounds that 
I was being partial to a particular religion. But I will take the 
risk, for the time being, and let you use the recreation hall of 
the community when the weather is bad.” 

Reiji joyfully thanked the man and promised that he would 
never break faith with him by misusing the public place and 
causing complaints from any source whatever. 

Early in December, 1953, Reiji enlisted the help of fellow stu- 
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dents from Aoyama Gakuin to put on a Christmas party for the 
children of the barrack town. Students talented in storytelling, 
dramatics, showing puppets, singing children’s songs, or leading 
group singing, cooperated to make the affair a wonderful success 
for the several hundred youngsters. By special subscription 
among the students at Aoyama Gakuin, money for candy was 
raised and each child received a bag of goodies. 

The ice was broken, and from then on the families of Shi- 
ozaki-cho seemed only too glad to have their children attend 
the Sunday school sessions which were now held regularly, safe 
from wind and weather, in the community hall. Young folks 
from several of the churches in Tokyo gladly helped with the 
instruction and other tasks required by an expanding program. 

It pleased Reiji very much when capable workers from Taka- 
bashi Church occasionally accompanied him, including Miss 
Kieko Takahashi, whom he had come to know while carrying 
on his part-time duties as pastor's assistant. 
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AS THIS TIME, A BOMBSHELL 
of good news burst for Reiji and his associates in the service 
program at Shiozaki-cho. From a woman in far-off Kentucky 
who had heard a missionary’s story about the unique work 
among the children of the Kanda Valley, there came a gift of 
one thousand dollars to enable this remarkable young man to 
assist the needy even more effectively. 

To Reiji and his counselors this seemed an appropriate occa- 
sion to organize a supporting committee which could give grow- 
ing stability to his efforts in raising and administering further 
funds, buying property, and erecting a permanent home for the 
program. 
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The committee soon came into being under the able leader- 
ship of Pastor Yoriichi Manabe, who was experienced in Chris- 
tian social work, as chairman and Professor Nagahide Mukaibo 
of Aoyama Gakuin as treasurer. Several ministers and mission- 
aries made up the remainder of the committee’s membership. 

Before long, knowing of the new organization for the direc- 
tion of Reiji’s work, various individuals and groups both in 
Japan and overseas made substantial financial contributions 
to it. From student societies of Christian schools and churches, 
including the church in Germany whose pastor had visited Japan 
and learned of the School of Neighborly Love under the bridge, 
a growing constituency of backers began to take shape. 

Over five hundred dollars were raised for the project by stu- 
dents of a theological seminary in the United States. This was 
through the influence of a young man who, while serving as an 
English teacher at Aoyama Gakuin, had come to know Reiji. 
After returning to his home, he had entered this seminary. 

How long it would take to raise enough money to procure 
land and erect necessary buildings was unknown, but it was of 
great and consuming interest to all concerned. Would Reiji’s 
sublime confidence in Providence finally win out? Could the 
new Board of Directors, as the committee had come to be 
called, find the funds within a reasonable time? Or would the 
enterprise have to come to a standstill for months and maybe 
years before enough resources could be obtained? 


Dill 
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Kaen TAKAHASHI, WITH HER AD- 
vanced training in work among children, had come to Taka- 
bashi Church and had given a year of most helpful cooperation 
in the kindergarten department there. It was now felt by the 
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Kagawas that some other kindergarten within their network of 
church projects might well profit by her assistance. So it was 
that she was transferred to the Minami-Sunamachi Church 
kindergarten, which was also in East Tokyo, not a great dis- 
tance from Takabashi. 

Reiji would not, of course, admit it to anyone, but he felt 
a personal loss in Kieko’s departure. He found that he had 
come to lean upon her nearness as one unconsciously rests his 
hand upon a railing in mounting a steep stairway. Yet he 
could not bring himself to make occasions to see her. He could 
only hope that, if it were the Lord’s will, everything would work 
out for the best. 

Reiji was no longer a mere youth. He was nearing his mid- 
twenties. Although his college training had been unduly re- 
tarded, someday he expected to have that diploma in his grasp 
and feel officially qualified to do a workmanlike job of Chris- 
tian leadership through the long years ahead. He wanted to be 
a minister worthy of the name and of his high calling. He was, 
as it were, wedded to this vision. It was his chief concern in 
life. Whether it was in the divine plan for him to be wedded to 
a woman, time would tell. 

In the fall of his second year at Shiozaki-cho and Takabashi, 
it was Reiji’s pleasure to meet Kieko again at a young people’s 
conference at a rural church in Saitama prefecture. Here in the 
late summer snow-white egrets feed on the ripening grain in 
watery rice fields and rise suddenly like an ascending cloud 
against the azure sky. Here also, the russet fruit of the native 
pear, round as an apple and sweet with its fragrant juice, 
hangs low from supporting trellises, awaiting the hands of the 
harvesters. 

Kieko shared Reiji’s delight at the opportunity to exchange 
words of mutual interest during the social hours that were in- 
terspersed between sessions of the conference. Then, with many 
matters not covered in these often-interrupted chats, the two 
agreed to sit together on the bus ride back to Tokyo when the 
meeting closed. 

The trip on the jiggly bus was one of over an hour, but all 
too short for such a thrilling fellowship. 
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“How do you like your position at Minami-Sunamachi?” 
began Reiji. 

“Tt is a challenge to me, for there is so much to be done. The 
other kindergartners are willing young women but lack ex- 
perience and training,” Kieko replied. 

“It is fine,” interposed Reiji, “that you could have the good 
schooling at the Tokyo City Training Center for Children’s 
Workers. By the way, may I ask how you happened to choose 
that school and gain entrance to it? Weren’t you at the time a 
newcomer to Tokyo, and didn’t the authorities of the school 
usually give preference to applicants with long Tokyo resi- 
dence?” 

“Yes,” responded Kieko, “it’s true that I was somewhat of 
an outsider, having come from the far northern part of Honshu, 
and a poor little mountain village at that. Also, my father was 
a day laborer, a petty boss of a section gang on the railroad 
which runs from the seacoast to the interior valleys. It’s a long 
story from my childhood there in that remote place to the 
entrance into an institution of such high standards in the 
capital here. But may I sketch how it was?” 

“I really should like very much to hear all about it, if you 
don’t mind,” responded Reiji. 

Kicko continued, “A girl friend of mine had lived in the 
larger town of Shinjo while attending a girls’ high school there 
and had become a Christian. Because Shinjo was a market 
town for our villages, as well as a place of schools to which 
most of our young people went for their secondary and higher 
education, I also occasionally traveled the twenty miles or so 
on a little combination freight and passenger train that ran 
through our village of Furukuchi. 

“On one such trip my Christian friend took me to her 
church. The pastor happened to be standing out in front of the 
building, and I was introduced to him. This led to an invita- 
tion from him and from my friend to accompany her sometime 
to one of the church meetings. I liked the atmosphere and in 
time accepted the faith. Subsequently, I had the joy of wit- 
nessing a younger sister’s baptism into membership in the same 
church. 
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“Sometime after I had finished girls’ high school at the town 
of Amarume on the coast of the Japan Sea, I went to the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area to find work. Though I preferred to be 
in Tokyo, the only job that opened up was in the day nursery 
and dining room of a nunnery in Yokohama where an ac- 
quaintance from my home village was enrolled in a sewing 
class and working for her room and board.” 

“Was your friend a member of the church that operated the 
convent?” asked Reiji. 

“Not at the time,” replied Kicko. “But I will say that she did 
seem favorably inclined. She and I often read the Bible which I 
had brought with me, and our discussions about the Christian 
faith as set forth in the Scriptures were frequent and lively. 
She is still employed there and, I suspect, became a member of 
that church, We have had little or no subsequent correspon- 
dence, 

“About this time there was an evangelistic meeting featuring 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa in one of the large public halls of Yoko- 
hama. My home pastor at Shinjo wrote to me, urging me to 
attend these services. He also enclosed a note of introduction to 
Dr. Kagawa. That is how, not long afterward, I found myself 
a member of the Kagawa houschold, virtually adopted into the 
family.” 

“Aha! It comes back to me now,” said Reiji. “When I first 
came into contact with you at the Kokubunji Church kinder- 
garten and you kindly served tea to us tired and hungry fel- 
lows, I had a strange feeling that I had seen you before. I 
must at some time or other have caught sight of you at the 
Matsuzawa Church or at the Kagawa home.” 

“T must confess,” said Kieko, “that Mrs. Kagawa on one or 
more occasions mentioned your name, and quite favorably. She 
joked about the possibility that both you and I being Taka- 
hashis, we might be somehow related.” 

Reiji joined in the young lady’s amusement at the thought. 
“What a gigantic family tree that would be! I have heard my 

American friends laugh about the size of the Smith and Jones 
families in the Occident. We Takahashis and Suzukis would 
seem to be the Smiths and Joneses of Japan.” 
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“To resume our serious conversation,” Kieko went on, “I 
should add that the Kagawas encouraged me in taking special 
training for children’s work. Through their prestige as leaders 
in social work, they had no difficulty in gaining entrance for me 
into the Tokyo City Kindergarten School in Azabu Ward. As 
you know, it is recognized as the outstanding training school 
of its kind.” 

“Oh, yes, the picture is clearer now,” commented Reiji, “and 
when I think how fortunate you have been in your life and in 
opportunities for effective Christian service, I marvel at God’s 
mysterious way of working, He has certainly blessed both of us 
and, strangely enough, has used the Kagawa family in both 
cases. Tell me, if you don’t mind, just how did you happen to 
select Takabashi as a place to serve from among the several 
positions that were open to you? Is it a presumptuous question? 
Am I too inquisitive? If so, please forgive me, Kieko San!” 

Reiji was startled at himself for using her given name instead 
of the family cognomen that he usually used in addressing her. 
The latter gives no implication of endearment, and Japanese 
are trained to keep their conversation on the side of a safe re- 
serve except among relatives and very close friends. 

However, Kicko showed no surprise. She replied, “It is some- 
thing that I cannot say in words, but I can only leave it to you 
to guess. Guessing is sometimes a lot of fun, don’t you think?” 

Delighted, though just a bit afraid of himself, Reiji slowly 
gave his answer. “I am not very good at guessing, but I would 
make what I think to be a safe surmise, namely, that there 
has been a plan by Someone who knows all of his children and 
guides their footsteps along life’s way. If each of us follows what 
he shows to be the next step, there will be some happy sur- 
prises.” 

“Here we are at my stop!” said Kieko suddenly. “I must say 
good-bye for now. Hope to see you again!” 

Reiji was rising to get off with her, feeling that it would be 
best in the darkness to see her all the way home. Kieko quickly 
protested that this courtesy would not be necessary since she 
lived very near the bus stop. 
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“Good-bye, then,” he said with evident reluctance. “I hope 
we may talk again soon. There is much yet to say. God bless 
you in your work with the kindergarten children!” 

They waved self-consciously as the bus left the stop. Reiji fell 
to dreaming and almost missed his own bus stop. Something 
was happening to his heart that had never happened before. 
He couldn’t quite analyze the feeling, but he liked it very much. 


28. 
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Dees 1954, was A TIME oF 
strenuous activity for Reiji. The approach of Christmas gave 
him much extra work and responsibility at both Shiozaki-cho 
and at the Takabashi Church. There were programs to be 
planned for children’s parties and for the dramatic performances 
linked with that season. In these activities the young folks could 
play their parts, to the delight and pride of their parents. Also, 
the Seinen Hoshidan (Youth Service Society) was to sponsor a 
party for all adults of the colony as a gesture of Christian good- 
will. 

In addition to these special programs and, of course, the every- 
day counseling and visitation of the needy in which Reiji was 
continuously engaged, there was the year-end drive for funds 
to support the growing program of Airin Gakuen. Christmas 
was indeed the best time of the year to get gifts for the work 
from interested persons and groups. 

It was a great help now to have a Board of Directors, with 
members who felt a concern to do their individual and collective 
best in the raising of funds. But to get the best results, it was 
necessary for Reiji himself to appear before prospective donor 
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groups, such as schools, churches, and service clubs, to tell his 
story. 

Along with all this travel and activity was the commuting to 
and from his classes at Aoyama Gakuin, not to mention study 
for his classes there. He found comfort in the thought that he 
was deep in the school of life. He would not sacrifice the thrill 
of helping so many needy ones in these hard times for all the 
diplomas in the world. 

However, this December was to bring a most coveted develop- 
ment that would more than compensate for all the arduous exer- 
tion of these busy days. Reiji took the bus to Owari-cho in the 
Ginza shopping area of downtown Tokyo, where also were 
located many office buildings interspersed among the department 
stores and specialty shops that line this world-famous street. 
Ginza Street was gaily decked with red and green. The sidewalks 
were jammed with last-minute shoppers streaming into and out 
of the places of business, their arms heavy with brightly wrapped 
parcels. 

Men in Santa Claus suits in the shops and on the street cor- 
ners, with heavily stuffed fronts and with advertising placards 
fastened to their backs, caught the eyes of the numerous chil- 
dren, adding to the traffic congestion. 

Strains of seasonal music came floating out of department store 
entrances and furnished the background for the fantastic dis- 
plays featuring what seemed to be a universally popular festival 
called Kurisumasu (Christmas). The music and displays such 
as the one in the Matsuya Department Store fascinated the slum- 
dwelling youth. Here were life-sized angels in gossamer robes and 
wings, descending to earth to the strains of “Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing.” Just in time Reiji looked at his battered watch 
and was reminded of his chief purpose in being downtown: the 
meeting of Airin Gakuen’s Board of Directors. 

In Room No. 3 on the ninth floor of the Christian Center 
Building, which housed the National Christian Council, Church 
World Service, and various other Christian agencies, the Rever- 
end Mr. Manabe had already called the meeting to order and 
was praying. In particular, he mentioned the name of Reiji 
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Takahashi, so devotedly pursuing his vision of service to “the least 
of these.” Reiji stood reverently just inside the door. After the 
“amen,” at a gesture from Mr. Manabe he took the seat beside 
the chairman. Half-seriously, half in jest, the director asked, 
“Did you get caught in the pre-Christmas jam?” 

“Yes, I should have started earlier. I am sorry, and I apologize 
for my tardiness,” murmured the embarrassed Reiji. 

“We understand,” was the brief reply. 

After the customary reports by the secretary and the treasurer, 
the chairman called for the director’s report. When Reiji had in- 
formed the keenly interested board members of recent activities 
in his work at Shiozaki-cho and had stressed his deep desire to 
have a place to be used as a center for the service which Airin 
Gakuen could render the people of that area and neighboring 
sections of Tokyo along the bayshore, Chairman Manabe spoke 
briefly: 

“We all share with you this desire, and we recognize the need 
for this center. In fact, we have been doing some investigating 
of a possible location for it. I will now ask Professor Mukaibo 
to give us word about the findings of the Committee of Investi- 
gation.” 

The professor responded, “We have found a piece of land with 
a small wooden building on it in the area called Edagawa-cho, 
about a mile from Shiozaki-cho and also on the edge of the bay. 
It is, however, very near the city dump and among a number 
of factory buildings. There are many people living in this Eda- 
gawa-cho slum area—perhaps ten thousand in all. They are piti- 
fully poor. Many of them pick and sort away at the dump, mak- 
ing a slim living out of reclaimed refuse.” 

He went on: “There is no question about the needs of these 
people in Edagawa-cho. They are not only poverty-stricken but 
also are living in an atmosphere of criminal depravity. ‘There are 
cruel gangsters and all sorts of villains who prey upon the help- 
less citizens. These racketeers are headed by a sinister fellow, 
notorious all over Tokyo as The Shadow. 

“This is the situation. I hesitate to speak of it because, for 
one thing, it may be too rough a place in which to have our 
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young brother Takahashi live and raise a family. For another 
thing, we do not yet have enough funds to purchase the prop- 
erty. We would have to do something special, such as borrowing 
several thousands of dollars, in order to close the deal before the 
opportunity is lost. The owner says he must sell by the end of 
the year, which is very soon. Just like many of us, he needs 
money to pay his bills and to keep his credit good in starting the 
new year. This is my report. What do you wish to do about it?” 

“May I just say,” spoke up Reiji, “that you need not be 
worried about me and my future family among the people of 
Edagawa-cho. I am very happy to hear of this challenging op- 
portunity which has been made possible by our heavenly Father. 
I believe it is his will that we try to procure the property at once.” 

Deeply impressed by Reiji’s courageous attitude, the board 
members entered into serious discussion of the financial problem. 
Several offered to get loans, to be paid back during the ensuing 
year. In the end, action was taken to negotiate for the property 
while the owner was in the mood to sell, After all, the price 
would surely go up at the beginning of the new year. And some- 
one else might buy it if the deal were not immediately closed. 

Reiji’s heart was thumping out a hymn of joy. His simple faith 
told him that God would bring this wonderful thing to pass, He 
expressed gratitude to the board members, who, “in your busy 
lives, with much more important things to do as pastors, mission- 
aries, and teachers, have nevertheless taken time to counsel such 
an inexperienced young worker as I.” As the meeting broke up, 
a number of the members made it a point to encourage Reiji 
in his efforts and to assure him of their prayers. 

Reiji could scarcely wait for the elevator. He was eager to 
catch the next bus for Shiozaki-cho. He wanted to take a look 
at the land that had been described by Dr. Mukaibo. Small won- 
der that, as he again passed through the Ginza crowds intent on 
their gift buying, he did not envy any of them. Dazzled by the 
outward shimmer of it, the excitement of the jostling and the 
music, how little they knew of the true joy of Christmas! To the 
shopkeepers the best music of all is doubtless the jingle bells of 
their own cash registers, he mused. 

“My people, who know only poverty, will enter the kingdom 
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of God before many of these folk who are so dazzled by the ex- 
ternal and satisfied with the temporary gewgaws of the passing 
world. God have mercy on them,” he murmured within himself, 

Thus he boarded what he now knew was his homeward-bound 
bus. His life was destined to be lived among these forgotten ones 
beside the low-lying and unhealthy harbor flats. 
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O: THE WAY HOME REIJI GOT ofr 
the bus at a different stop from the usual one in order to look 
over the prospective future site of Airin Gakuen. He was sure 
this was to be Jt. Even though darkness was falling, he felt an 
urge to inspect the place and start his planning. 

The site was not too far from Shiozaki-cho to travel by bicycle. 
He could continue to serve the colony where he now labored. 
There would surely be plenty to do for years to come in this en- 
larged field of service, with Airin Gakuen as the “lighthouse along 
the shore.” 

Edagawa-cho, where the proposed site was located, was sepa- 
rated from Shiozaki-cho by several canals spanned by wooden 
bridges, and from a community of Korean settlers on the other 
side. On the way from the bus stop Reiji passed beside the 
Korean village and was appalled by its utter poverty, its ragged 
children in the muddy lanes. As he mounted the arched wooden 
bridge into Edagawa-cho, he stood for a moment atop the bridge 
and looked back at the settlement of strangers. He prayed that 
he might be their friend. 

The prospective site of his future home and work was in the 
midst of a group of factories. The plot itself was large enough 
for a playground for a limited number of children. At one end 
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there stood a one-story frame structure that might serve as tem- 
porary housing for his center. It seemed to have had recent use 
but was in rundown condition. Apparently, the land and building 
were part of the property of a rubber belting factory. 

To Reiji, the little corner lot was alive with possibilities, a 
haven of hope for the thousands of depressed people. There could 
be a day nursery where little children would be taught wonder- 
ful things while their mothers labored on the rubbish heaps or 
in the sorting sheds; clubrooms for young folk with good reading 
material, a record player and uplifting music, and counseling by 
a trained staff; a clinic for the sick and disabled of all ages, in- 
cluding the morally and spiritually ill; and, best of all, a chapel 
for guiding downcast hearts into the presence of Unseen Reality. 

“Thank you, my Father,” Reiji said. “I know that you will 
put it into the hearts of those who can help to buy this property 
which we so badly need.” 

He walked on across the bridge toward Shiozaki-cho, wanting 
very much to tell the people there about it. Yet, knowing how 
risky it would be to let the plan leak out prematurely, he sealed 
his lips for the time being. 

There were those at Shiozaki-cho, however, who did notice a 
new alertness in Reiji’s manner and wondered just what new 
scheme for people’s welfare was developing under his mop of 
unruly hair. 
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A SECOND CHRISTMAS CAME AT 
the Shiozaki-cho settlement, and with the help again of Christian 
students from various schools, Reiji and his fellow workers de- 
lighted the children of the community and pleased their parents. 
Through the years Christmas had become a fixture in Japan 
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among the believers and nonbelievers alike, if for no other reason 
than because anything done for their children always touches the 
hearts of the Japanese. Christmas, like the festival of Buddha's 
birthday, April 8, gave opportunity to stress the charm of child- 
hood. 

This second Christmas at Shiozaki-cho was doubly joyful for 
Reiji and his associates because the fruits of two years’ work, in 
the form of a large and enthusiastic Sunday school, a fine youth 
group with frequent meetings for Bible study and fellowship, and 
the winning of several persons to the Christian faith and life, 
were good tokens of God’s blessing. 

It was no small part of Reiji’s Christmas happiness that Kieko 
San was able to be present and help with the festivities, although 
her main job was with the kindergarten at Minami-Sunamachi. 
Both Reiji and Kieko had been extremely busy of late and had 
had little time to dwell upon their mutual interests, or even to 
correspond. Yet both had known in the deep recesses of their 
hearts that true happiness would be attained in proportion to their 
increasing nearness to each other. They fervently hoped that the 
coming year would bring new opportunities for being together. 

Reiji took the occasion before Kieko departed for her own 
place of work to broach the secret hope that, if the Airin Gakuen 
Board of Directors could get a certain property now being nego- 
tiated for, she might one day become a member of the staff. 

“When that time comes, I will have heavy responsibility orga- 
nizing the new center. It would be a great help to have such an 
experienced person as you to get things in shape in the new day 
nursery we want to have,” he ventured. “Of course,” he half- 
timidly added, “it just might be that our slender budget for the 
new work would not enable us to obtain the services of such a 
highly trained worker . . .” 

“We can worry about that if and when the occasion arises,” 
she replied. Then, with mischief in her voice she went on, “From 
the practical standpoint, wouldn’t it be better to get someone who 
could work as hard and get paid as little as a wife? That is the 
philosophy of many pastors, I understand, and you are studying 
to be a minister.” 
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“Hmmm, now that you mention it, maybe that is just what 
I shall have to do about the problem,” Reiji answered. “And 
perhaps I shall have to have your good advice about the right 
person and your help in persuading her to take the job. When 
you run across the lady that you would recommend, do let me 
know.” 

“T think I do know just the right person for it,” Kicko said 
with a knowing nod, half-blushing. “I think you may have met 
her, come to think of it,” she continued, “and I am not too sure 
that you were well impressed. She is a bit different in some 
ways.” 

“So am I,” Reiji responded with a knowing look at her up- 
turned face. “And I hate to think what the unfortunate woman 
may have to put up with through the years, She will need God’s 
strength to be patient. Come to think of it,” he added, “life in 
such a wretched place as Edagawa-cho would be almost too 
great an ordeal to ask any woman not already used to such con- 
ditions to share. If I have a wife at all, she may have to be one 
of the daughters of Edagawa-cho. Don’t you think that would 
be the best solution? Please give me your honest opinion. It’s 
scrious business, and I need guidance.” 

“God is the one who knows the best answer, Reiji San,” 
whispered Kicko. “He will show you in his own good time, I’m 
sure. I must be going now. It is late.” 

“T will tell you when there is news about the property,” said 
Reiji. “And it may be sooner than you think. New Year's has 
a way of being a time of special happiness.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “And right now, while I think of it, may I 
wish you a happy New Year!” 

“The same to you, Kieko San,” he murmured. 

There was no gesture by Reiji as if to accompany her to the 
bus stop. It was not yet really dark, and they did not wish to en- 
courage gossip which might hurt the work. Furthermore, there 
was mutual awareness that enough had been said by each of them 
for the present. 
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O. THE WAY HOME TO CHoFU, 
where he was spending most of his nights since reconciliation 
with his family, Reiji telephoned Dr. Mukaibo to see if there 
might be some new developments in the matter of obtaining the 
Edagawa-cho property. 

“So glad you called,” said the genial professor, who with his 
friendly and competent wife was genuinely fond of the eager 
young minister. “Could you come over right now to my home? 
There is good news, and there are things to do tomorrow, No 
time to be lost!” 

“J will be right over,” said the delighted Reiji. In a very 
short time he entered the gate of the Mukaibo home and called 
from the entryway, “Gomen-kudasai!” (Excuse me!) 

Masa Mukaibo, lovely wife and mother in the learned teach- 
ers home, appeared. Graciously, she urged Reiji into the cus- 
tomary toe slippers and ushered him along the smoothly polished 
corridor to her husband’s study, where she slid open the paper- 
covered doors. 

There sat the good man in his easy chair, surrounded by high- 
stacked bookshelves, with other volumes laid out on a table near- 
by. He looked up and, with a benign smile and courteous gesture, 
invited Reiji to take a chair. 

The news was indeed good. In their need to obtain ready 
money with which to pay obligations in the usual pre-New Year 
manner, the owners of the property desired by Airin Gakuen 
had consented to sell at a price just barely within the means of 
the buyers. They were asking that the deal be closed within the 
next two days, or they would turn elsewhere for possible pur- 
chasers. 
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“This is a direct answer to our prayers and hopes,” said Reiji 
breathlessly. 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Dr. Mukaibo. “We must borrow the 
additional necessary funds tomorrow and get the place safely 
into our possession. Could you come to my office early tomor- 
row morning? I will need your help in getting the money to- 
gether. We must not let the sun go down before claiming the 
prize for which we have been working and praying!” 

“Have a bit of tea, you excited gentlemen!” Mrs. Mukaibo 
tactfully suggested, setting down the beautiful lacquer tray with 
its tiny cups, the matching teapot of exquisitely ornamented 
Kutani-ware, and a delicately carved cherrywood bowl of tempt- 
ing cakes. Kneeling beside the low table that stood between her 
husband and Reiji, she poured for them the customary half- 
cupfuls of the beloved national beverage. 

As he received his teacup and, at the urging of both host and 
hostess, took a rice cake, Reiji said, “I will certainly be here at 
any hour of the morning convenient to you, Mukaibo Sensei. In 
fact, I don’t sce how I can sleep, anyway, tonight.” 

“But you must get your rest, Takahashi San,” said the profes- 
sor. ““Tomorrow’s work is too vital for you to go about it tired 
and half-awake.” 

“Then I will be going, and thank you for the good tea and 
cakes, Mrs. Mukaibo,” said Reiji. 

“You are very welcome,” she replied gently, “and won’t you 
please take along this little parcel of cakes for your home folks?” 

As he left his chair, Reiji knelt on the carpeted floor in this 
Western-style room and, bowing deeply, said, “Oh, thank you 
so much, Mrs. Mukaibo. How can I ever show you and Dr. 
Mukaibo my appreciation for all that you have done for me 
through these years of struggle? You have been like parents to 
me. You have accepted me into your beautiful home. Best of 
all, you have counseled me with wisdom and loving patience.” 
His voice broke. “I am not worthy of such great favors. I will 


try to do better as time goes by and show you how grateful I 
Bee 
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Reiji awkwardly picked up the little package of cakes to wrap 
it inside his furoshiki. Mrs. Mukaibo deftly took the parcel and 
the wrapping cloth from his hand and finished the process. Then, 
handing it to him as he stood to go, she and her husband ushered 
their young friend in Christ to the exit where his shoes awaited 
him, carefully placed by his hostess with toes pointing homeward. 
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As THE CLOCK STRUCK TEN, 
Sumie looked up from the low table where she was reading. She 
wondered why her brother Reiji had not yet come home. All of 
the family had gone to bed, leaving her to await his return. “He 
is a brother well worth waiting up for,” she mused. “How I 
wish that I might be near him in his work for the poor folks of 
the slums and help him in some practical way!” 

“Tadaima” (I’ve returned), said the beloved voice. Sumie 
hastily rose and met her brother at the entrance. “I’ve been de- 
layed by a side errand,” said Reiji as he entered the room and 
knelt upon a cushion by the charcoal fire where the teakettle 
steamed and sputtered. “But it was an important errand, and I 
am excited about some new developments,” he whispered, so as 
not to awaken the rest of the family. 

“Please have a cup of hot tea, Brother,” Sumie urged. “I am 
so glad to see you home again. I was getting worried about the 
lateness of your return.” Sumie held out the tray with the freshly 
brewed beverage from which wisps of fragrant vapor arose. 

“Thank you, younger sister,” breathed Reiji, sipping slowly, 
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eyes bright with elation over the news that he simply had to 
share with someone. 

“You are very welcome, older brother,” she replied, with deep 
interest in her tender look. She did not ask for his explanation 
of the evening’s business, seeing that he would scarcely be able 
to contain it much longer. 

“Sumie San,” Reiji confided, between sips of tea and the 
munching of a slice of beanpaste candy that she had served with 
the tea, “I know that you are truly interested in my work among 
the bayshore people and that you will be happy to hear what has 
come to pass.” 

He went on, “My dream of a real center for the work, with 
a building for children’s activities, a young people’s reading room, 
a clinic for the sick, and other things, too, in time, is about 
to become a reality. That is the good news that I heard tonight 
from Treasurer Mukaibo, who has been dickering for a piece of 
property in Edagawa-cho.” 

“Ah, subarashii!” (How wonderful!) exclaimed Sumie. “Your 
dreams are coming true; your prayers are being splendidly an- 
swered.” 

“Yes,” said Reiji, “sincere prayers are always heard by the true 
and living God. He answers them in the way that he knows to 
be best. But he never fails to hear and answer prayer. This has 
been my experience time after time through these several years 
during which I have tried to follow him faithfully. 

“T often think of our Savior praying in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane the night before he was cruelly murdered on the cross, 
saying, ‘Father, if it be your will, may I be kept from drinking 
this bitter cup. But whatever is your will is my own desire!’ His 
perfect submission to the all-knowing Father was the pathway 
to the final success, proven by his resurrection from the dead three 
days later, as you have doubtless read or heard.” 

“J want to learn much more than I now know about all this, 
Brother Reiji, for I feel that it must be true. It bears such good 
fruit in your own noble life,” said Sumie with earnest counte- 
nance. “But now I know that you must get your rest, for you have 
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done so many things today, and you have so much to do tomor- 
row.” The two agreed to continue the interesting conversation 
at the next opportunity but to retire now for the night. 


In the morning as soon after breakfast as it was possible, Reiji 
left for the Chofu Station. Before leaving the house, he said to 
Sumie, “Younger sister, there is something special that I wish to 
take up with you, growing out of this good news about the prop- 
erty that we are to purchase for Airin Gakuen. When I get home 
this evening, we shall talk more. But now I must be off to help 
Dr. Mukaibo with the transaction.” 

As the train jogged along, swaying around curves, roaring over 
viaducts, stopping and starting at the many stations to pick up in- 
bound passengers, slowing occasionally to avoid collision with 
a truck or a farmer’s high-laden pullcart, Reiji’s mind shuttled 
back and forth between the new property deal and the proposi- 
tion that he wished to make to Sumie that evening. 

Finally he arrived at Shibuya Station and rushed to sce Dr. 
Mukaibo at his office at the university. School was closed for 
the year-end holidays, but a professor always had papers to 
grade and plans to make for the classwork still ahead. The Airin 
Gakuen business was no small interference in his already full 
days, but with Reiji’s assistance he would somehow get this new 
business cared for, There was telephoning to be done, calling a 
cab for a quick visit to the tax office to check on any possible 
delinquency with regard to the property to be taken over, 
handling important papers, going to the bank for money for 
the down payment, and various other errands in which Reiji 
could save time for Dr, Mukaibo. 

By midafternoon the matter was well in hand with the earnest 
money paid and receipted. The full amount of over two million 
yen (nearly six thousand dollars) had to be paid within the next 
two days, or it would still be a vain effort in a noble cause. There 
needed to be a gathering-in of promised loans from other mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and from the bank, But the two 
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of them were confident. Those who had made the offers of loans 
were entirely trustworthy Christian persons. 

By nightfall, faith in their colleagues was proven justified, 
and the two went to their homes, tired but well content, looking 
forward to having the final payments made and the business 
consummated during the day just ahead. 
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Ra HAD NOT TALKED WITH HIS 
father and the other family members about the prospect of 
getting the property in Edagawa-cho, Not that his father was 
entirely disinterested; he admired his son’s zeal for the welfare 
of the unfortunate people of the slums. Moreover, he highly 
respected Reiji’s Christian faith, for he had read much in the 
Bible and had done a great deal of pondering about what he 
had read. He was not, however, a man given to making quick 
decisions; he was rather a conservative, philosophical type of 
person. 

There was a point of touchiness between Reiji and his father 
over a certain matter, and it was this that kept Reiji from men- 
tioning the new development, In the enthusiasm of campaigning 
for funds with which to start a new center, Reiji had at one 
point made bold to ask Kosaburo for a substantial contribution 
of money. The father was very loathe to commit himself and 
stalled so long about the issue that Reiji took his slowness for 
a negative reply. 

Therefore, when he returned home from Dr. Mukaibo’s office, 
Reiji confided only in Sumie about the near consummation of 
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the transaction, When he had finished telling Sumie the good 
news of the day’s developments, Reiji went on to the point he 
was eager to take up with his sister. 

“Sumie San, you seem so very much interested in this new 
center we are about to get that I have a proposition to make 
to you. How would you like to come down to this center when 
we get it started and help with the children in our day nursery?” 

“Oh, Brother Reiji, nothing would please me more! I like 
children, and I certainly like you and would just love to be near 
you in your daily life and work. You can give me any job, no 
matter how trivial, how dirty, or how tiring. I will not mind.” 

“Well, then,” said Reiji, “I would suggest that we make ar- 
rangements for you to get some training for this day nursery 
job at one of the schools that give such specialized education. 
You could at least take a short course, and you could learn from 
the person who will be the head teacher at our nursery.” He 
colored just a bit as he said this, and the tender tone of his 
voice was noticed by his sister. 

“Reiji San, excuse my inquisitiveness,”” she whispered, “but— 
this head teacher—have you ever mentioned who she is to be? 
Could it just happen that she is someone whom you have thought 
about as a possible wife and permanent helpmeet? ‘That would 
be an ideal combination. And I do believe that you need some 
woman close to you who will see that you do not overdo and 
wreck your health.” 

“Well, Sister,” said Reiji sheepishly, “you have really got me 
on the spot. I don’t quite know what to say. I do indeed have 
someone in mind who would make a very capable head teacher 
for the children there. But as for taking a wife . . . well, I’m 
too busy just now to get into such a ticklish matter. For all I 
know, our family might wish to seek out a bride for me in the 
usual Japanese manner, but they haven’t mentioned it to me 
as yet. Nor have I asked Father to start any such negotiations. 
I just haven’t given the thing much thought, Sumie San.” 

“Oh, don’t mind my curiosity, Brother Reiji, You know how 
much we women are interested in such things. I am not worried 
about you too much. You usually get around to doing the things 
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that need to be done, and I believe that you will get around to 
this problem, too, one of these days, without your little sister's 
help. Forgive my teasing inquiry, Brother Reiji!” 

“Well, anyway, with you at our new center, Sister Sumie, I 
will have someone to protect me from any of these so-called 
husband hunters until time for the problem to be solved in the 
right way through our family.” Reiji smiled and patted Sumie 
gently on the head. 
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Ware's GOING ON DOWN THERE?” 
A workman on the roof of a factory building of the Tokyo Rub- 
ber Belting Company in Edagawa-cho pointed to a vacant lot 
across the narrow street below. 

A fellow workman glanced down, likewise puzzled. A group 
of young men, some in student uniforms, were hard at work 
clearing the ground of debris, patching a sagging wooden fence, 
pulling up weeds, digging a pit at one side of the lot, and filling 
it with sand. A young fellow not in student clothing, bareheaded, 
with tousled, wavy hair, was directing the crew in its energetic 
if not perfectly organized efforts. 

“You've got me,” said the second workman to the first. “One 
sees some strange doings these days. You don’t often run across 
college students soiling their hands like that.” 

“What are they doing on our company’s property, anyway?” 
asked the other. “And besides, that would not be union labor. 
It could cause real trouble!” 

“Hey, you fellows, why all the loafing and looking around?” 
asked a stern voice behind them. Glancing around, the two men 
saw a foreman approaching. 

“Sorry, Boss, but just take a look for yourself. We can’t figure 
it out, can you?” 

Peering down, then straightening up with a look of superiority 
on his face, the foreman explained, “Haven’t you guys heard 
about that lot and the old shed being sold to a bunch of Chris- 
tians? They’re making some kind of social-work center out of it.” 

“Christians! What do they want to do in a cesspool like this 
neighborhood?” said the first workman. “This tough place will 
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soon finish them, and they'll get out, baggage, Bible, and all. 
Haw! Haw!” he roared. 

“That's right. Just wait till The Shadow makes his move, The 
old tiger won't stand for any such goings-on in his domain,” 
added the second workman. 

“Well, back on the job, fellows,” said the foreman. “This 
boss won’t stand for any monkey business, either. Let the Chris- 
tians take care of their own affairs, Staring at them won't fill your 
bellies with rice nor burn your gullets with firewater,” he added, 
with a sly glance at the two whom he knew to be more fond of 
the sake cup than of honest labor. 


The men in the industrial plants; the workers on the rubbish 
heaps along the shore; the peddlers of fish, of pickles, of steamed 
sweet potatoes, of bean curd, who passed by pulling their hand- 
carts; the dirty-faced, ill-clad children who roamed the streets 
from morning to night; the occasional policeman on his beat— 
all took time out to watch the young laborers give a face-lifting 
to the old vacant lot. 

Women with straggly hair falling into the eyes of runny-nosed 
infants carried piggyback under soiled padded jackets thrown 
around both infant and mother, chatted in knots about what 
this held in store for their community. 

“They say that kind-faced young man who scems to be the 
leader is doing things for the children over at Shiozaki-cho settle- 
ment,” said one. 

“Where do all these students come from, and why are they 
working so hard here in our neighborhood?” asked another. 

“They say the leader is a student at some Christian college; 
maybe they are fellow students of his, giving him a lift,” joined 
in another of the women. 

“Are those girls also from the Christian school?” queried an- 
other, as they watched several young women handling sickles 
and rakes and brooms, laughing and singing as they worked. 

“Seems like a game to them, just like a picnic,” said another 
bystander. “Not my idea of a picnic to work like that,” she 
added with a smirk. 
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At midmorning the young folks paused to partake of hot tea 
and millet dumplings served by two of the girls. As they sat on 
some old straw matting spread on the ground, they chatted ex- 
citedly with exuberant gestures. 

“How can people be so happy in times like these?” was the 
comment of a lingering onlooker. 

It was early January. Reiji and his friends were losing no time 
in putting the newly purchased property into shape for opera- 
tion of a Christian community center. After cleaning up the yard 
for a playground for the children who would be cared for in 
the day nursery, they renovated the old wooden building and, 
with the help of a Christian carpenter, made it into a fairly pre- 
sentable and usable base of work. They divided it into a main 
room, with the customary kindergarten circle painted on the 
floor; and at cither end, smaller rooms for living quarters, 
storage of materials, and toilet facilities. It was pitifully small, 
thirty-five feet by fifty, but to Reiji and his friends it was mag- 
nificent—the beginning of a real home for Airin Gakuen, the 
realization of a long-held dream. 
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Was THE ONSET OF HIS HEAVY 
responsibilities at this new place of work in Edagawa-cho, Reiji 
found himself unable to continue for long his position as pastor’s 
assistant at the Takabashi Church. His energies now would be 
focused on the eventual creation of a congregation that would 
grow out of the settlement work in the new field. The area was 
as yet unchurched and practically without religious ministration 
of any sort. They were a forsaken, forgotten people here by the 
city dump. It was almost as though they themselves were a part 
of Tokyo’s limitless rubbish. 
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As a step toward the church that was envisioned, Reiji and his 
co-workers first established a Sunday school. This occurred in 
late January of 1955 as soon as the building had been put into 
shape for use and furnished with a minimum of the necessary 
equipment. This included a stove, blackboard, straw matting on 
the floor for seating the children, a little organ and stool, a few 
chairs to give it a “modern touch,” song charts, toe slippers for 
visiting parents. The children themselves would scorn the use of toe 
slippers. Their feet were bare except for the wooden sandals which 
were left at the entrance, usually in a jumble that only a sixth 
sense of the boys and girls could untangle at going-home time. 

There was much visitation of homes by willing workers, some 
of them from the Shiozaki-cho Sunday School, others from Chris- 
tian schools and various churches of the city. The parents were 
invited to send or bring their youngsters to learn songs and 
stories on Sunday mornings. 

There was no hesitation on the part of the children, Few of the 
hundreds within the immediate area wanted to be left out of this 
new project in the community. The parents also for the most 
part had no scruples, no deep religious biases of any kind, and 
were glad to send the children for what good it might do them. 
“Tt may help their behavior at home and at school,” they said to 
one another. 

From the first session, the Airin Gakuen Sunday School at 
Edagawa-cho was a success as far as numbers were concerned. 
Of course, the matter of good, well-ordered instruction had to 
wait until the confusion resulting from the novelty of the thing 
could gradually be dispelled. The lack of training of the children 
in good manners, the presence of many parents or older sisters 
of the pupils, with their natural eagerness to make sure that their 
respective wards got full benefit, united to interfere with efficient 
teaching. However, things got better with the passage of the 
weeks as the novelty wore off. The teachers gradually brought 
order out of chaos and had a passable Sunday school. 

This was a fine beginning of the ministry that Reiji had en- 
visioned for Airin Gakuen in the Edagawa-cho community, but 
only a beginning. His mind had conceived a program that would 
meet the all-around needs of the underprivileged families— 
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children, youth, and adults. The service to them must be directed 
toward the training of their spirits, but people are more than 
disembodied spirits. These people had physical troubles—hunger, 
incapacitation through industrial injuries, much illness and misery. 

They also had social problems: jealousies, factions, dope addic- 
tion, gangsterism, commercialized sex depravity, family quarrels, 
divorce on an appalling scale, frequent robberies and murders. 
Juvenile delinquency was as high as in any area of the great city. 

Reiji let the parents of the Sunday school children know that 
they could count on him when in any kind of distress. He called 
on the sick. He cheered the lonely. He assisted and comforted 
the bereaved. He helped youngsters with their difficult school 
lessons. Through his close relations with the Tokyo branch of 
Church World Service, he procured free vitamins for the vic- 
tims of malnutrition. 

Reiji used his connections with missionaries from America to 
get foodstuffs such as sugar, butter, and jams from the parcels 
sent from their home churches. He rationed out these things 
where most needed and appreciated. He was instrumental in 
distributing hundreds of articles of clothing, shoes and stockings, 
quilts and blankets, towels and handkerchiefs. These were also 
obtained from missionary friends and others, such as members 
of military-service units, families of businessmen, contract teach- 
ers, and various others who greatly admired the spirit and labors 
of “that remarkable young social-service worker with the winning 
smile.” 

The dwellers in the Korean village across the canal came to 
know the visitation of Reiji and his kindness toward their chil- 
dren, their sick, their discouraged. There also Reiji had informal 
classes, teaching Bible stories, using his picture cards in the Kami- 
Shibai theater box mounted on his bicycle. Adults as well as 
children gathered around eagerly, drinking in this interesting 
instruction. 

Reiji was living now, most of the time, in the newly acquired 
building at Edagawa-cho, visiting his own home at Chofu only 
when time permitted. Living alone was not new to him. He had 
had plenty of it during his months of estrangement from his par- 
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ents. Now again it became necessary, due to the distance from 
Chofu and the pressure of his new responsibilities. 

“This is all right. I can fend for myself somehow. The people 
of the neighborhood here, as well as the Shiozaki-cho folks whom 
I still visit occasionally, are very thoughtful with their gifts of 
food,” he mused one day while peeling some long, stringy bur- 
dock root for the cooking pot. 

“But I wonder if it is wise to go on wearing myself out with 
housekeeping chores when I am needed so badly by the people. 
Could it be that the time has now come to acquire that blessed 
luxury called a wife?” 

Reiji blushed to himself and laughed softly at the boldness of 
his thoughts. But he was encouraged to seriousness by recollection 
of what Dr. Mukaibo and Chairman Manabe of the Board of 
Directors had both said not long before. “You will want to haye 
the help of a wife when you get into the permanent work at 
Edagawa-cho,” they had counseled. “We will sce to it that 
enough salary is provided to make this possible.” 

“I guess the time has come at last,” he chuckled, laying down 
the paring knife with which he had cut diagonal slices of the 
two-foot-long burdock root. As he stood up, his eye caught the 
mirror fragment fastened to the kitchen wall. He peered thought- 
fully into its reflection of his own face, as though to make assess- 
ment of his stage of maturity and his qualification for the im- 
pending adventure of matrimony. 
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We. Retr AnD ArrIn GaKuEN 
had found the location in Edagawa-cho that was to fulfill his 
desire to live in a permanent center of Christian service among 
the people of the slums, he had been cautioned by the police 
about the dangers and difficulties that might lie ahead. 
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“The area abounds in ruffians and criminals of every sort, 
and even policemen do not walk alone at night,” they stated. 
They shook their heads ominously in their effort to discourage 
him from the attempt. They had heard of him and his good 
works, and they recoiled from the thought of harm coming to 
such as he in his youthful eagerness to help build a new type of 
community. 

As though to justify the police in their gloomy forebodings, 
not many weeks had elapsed when Reiji was awakened about 
one o’clock of a dark night by the sound of a forcible entry of 
the vestibule door. Before he could get awake enough to step to 
his bedroom door and peer out toward the entrance of the little 
building, three rough-looking young fellows had gained access 
to the main room and were somewhat drunkenly looking about 
for the electric switch. 

Reiji soon got to the switch button, turned on the lights, 
and looked the visitors over. He noted that one of the men 
carried a guitar, which gave the group a resemblance to trou- 
badour beggars. There was no real playing of the instrument, 
merely a clumsy strumming of the strings. Reiji was soon aware 
that the interrupters of his night’s rest were just troublemakers. 

In the midst of their noisy rummaging, tipping over chairs 
and tables, and tracking mud on the floor with their rubber- 
soled sneakers, which they had not bothered to leave at the 
door, they had not noticed Reiji’s appearance among them until 
the lights went on. 

Then all three began shouting at their surprised host, reeling 
tipsily toward him with a menacing attitude. One of the men, 
slightly more sober than the rest, led the group and said, 
“Maybe you think we are rude, coming in this way and being 
boisterous. But we have come to tell you that you are the one 
who is rude and insolent, moving into the private preserve of 
our oyabun, The Shadow, without making the proper aisatsu 
(visit of self-introduction, accompanied by a gift).” 

Reiji suspected that the aisatsu usually demanded by one of 
these self-appointed ward chiefs was a large amount of money 
that he would not be able to pay, even if so inclined. He replied, 
“This is a religious institution doing social-service work, and we 
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cannot make such an aisatsu. We do not have money for that 
sort of thing.” 

At this, the intruders made all the more uproar and protesta- 
tion, shaking their fists in Reiji’s face and making dire threats 
about what their boss would do to him if he did not follow 
their local custom requiring a newcomer to pay tribute. 

Then, without warning, a new figure stood among them, and 
they cowered in sudden silence. Their oyabun had slipped in 
while they were threatening Reiji. “What are you doing in this 
man’s house, making such a commotion at this midnight hour? 
Out of here, you idiots, before I smash your heads together! Out 
with you!” The dark, athletically built man, with resonant voice 
and bullet-shaped head, was the picture of confidence and 
authority. 

In an instant, the three visitors went out the door, shoving 
one another aside in their apparent fright and crying out for 
mercy to the newcomer, who looked as though he wanted to 
clout them one and all. Without a word to Reiji, the boss then 
moved with dignity to the door and passed out into the gloom 
of the silent street. 

Reiji stood stunned, wondering what to make of it all. There 
was evidently a close connection between the visit of the three 
men and the appearance of the other—a sort of drama, probably 
designed to give him a feeling of insecurity. But why did the boss 
call the men down in such scathing terms? Doubtless they had 
been trying to soften up the new resident of their area in hope of 
getting money out of him for their gang. One would think that 
the boss would have approved their efforts, Instead, he seemed 
very angry with them. 

Tired and sleepy, yet unable to sleep for some hours, Reiji 
lay in his bed turning the matter over and over in his mind and 
praying to his heavenly Father to lead him aright in dealing with 
this emergency. Comforted by his faith and trust, he finally 
drifted off into the sleep of a child, He could try again tomorrow 
to figure the whole thing out and, with God’s guidance, prepare 
to meet whatever might arise to plague his efforts to help the 
people of this needy neighborhood. 
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O. A SUNDAY MORNING NOT MANY 
days after the strange midnight disturbance, Reiji was bringing 
the worship service to a close. His devotional message had been 
followed by the offering, and the small congregation was singing 
the closing hymn. Just then, in came two rough-looking men in 
workmen's attire—loose jackets, tight ankle-length pants, and 
sweat towels wound around their heads. Reiji saw the unfriendly 
expressions of the visitors as they glanced around the room, but 
he was not prepared for what happened next. 

Each man holding a razor, they strode down the center aisle 
toward the rostrum, waving the weapons in the air, while the 
voices of the worshipers quavered in their singing and came to a 
paralyzed stop. The men made straight for the offering box, 
which was on a small table in front of the pulpit. One of them 
picked it up, and they were about to depart with it when a 
young man in student clothes stood in their way, holding out to 
them an expensive-looking fountain pen. “Please take this instead 
of God’s money,” he said in a fervent tone of voice, “It is very 
bad to tamper with money offered to God.” 

Quickly glancing at one another as one of them took the 
proffered fountain pen, they hesitated a moment, then replaced 
the offering box on the table and bowed as though to expiate 
their rash laying of hands on a holy object. In haste, they pro- 
ceeded down the aisle and out of the building. 

Reiji’s conscience silently protested against even tacit collabor- 
ation with the thieves by giving them anything at all. However, 
it had happened so abruptly, and the young man’s substitution 
of the pen for the offering box and its contents was so unselfish 
an act, that he said nothing other than thanks to the student for 
his generous spirit and his ready courage. 
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After the worshipers had expressed their shocked feelings 
about the rude invasion of a quict religious rite by ruffians 
flourishing menacing weapons, one or more of them suggested 
that the incident be reported to the police. Reiji showed no sup- 
port for the idea at all. “Return good for evil is the teaching of 
our Master,” he said, “We must show such a loving spirit among 
the people of our neighborhood that, through our conduct, men 
will be drawn to our Savior. There must be no show of re- 
sentment or enmity against evildoers. Our mission is to help 
God change people, not to protect ourselves from harm. Jesus 
taught his disciples to ‘“be wise as serpents and innocent as 
doves.” ’ Let us all pray that we may have such an attitude, no 
matter what may come to pass.” 

“Yes, by all means,” spoke up one of the church members. 
“T for one must confess that I share in the guilt of these men, 
I myself was once one of the thoughtless hoodlums of this neigh- 
borhood. But now I shall pray for such misguided persons and 
do my best to lead them in the good path.” Hearing this testi- 
mony so humbly given, the group of believers were deeply moved 
and, vowing their own renewed dedication to the way of for- 
givencss and loving witness in the Edagawa-cho community, 
took their respective ways homeward. 
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1 COULD NOT HELP SUSPECT- 
ing that behind the successive invasions of his premises by un- 
principled fellows lay some evil plan, master-minded by the man 
who had appeared in the night to make a show of driving away 
the three rowdies who had awakened and pressured him for 
aisatsu money. But what the next move should be he had no way 
of knowing. He could only wait and hope and pray that he 
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might be given wisdom and courage to cope with the emergen- 
cies that might arise. 

He did not have long to wait. One Sunday morning at the 
time of the Sunday school sessions, he saw four loitering men 
in the street just outside the fence of the small yard of Airin 
Gakuen. They kept peering toward the building and conferring 
with one another. When it came time for the dismissal of the 
children, who varied from tiny tots to early teen-agers, these 
men made remarks to the children who passed near them in 
going out the gate of the grounds. Some of the children seemed 
quite afraid of them and ran quickly down the street toward 
home. Others, especially the older boys, listened a bit to what the 
men were saying, then passed on down the street, laughing to 
one another. 

Some of the oldest boys remained within the yard, playing on 
the swings, slide, and other playground equipment, The men, 
whom Reiji was observing, edged their way into the yard and 
watched the youngsters at their fun, making an occasional re- 
mark either among themselves or to the boys, Apparently, either 
the remarks or the manner of the men, or both, were distasteful 
to most of the lads, and they slipped out of the grounds and 
down the street. Reiji himself had come out from the building 
into the yard at about this time, and the boys who were leaving 
called, “Sayonara, Sensei!” He gave them friendly greeting as 
they left. 

One of the boys, however, seeing Reiji in the doorway, started 
over to talk with him. The men tried to hold him, but he broke 
away and ran over to Reiji’s side. 

“They want some of us boys to go with them and take lessons 
in wrestling and boxing at their club,’ he whispered. “But I 
don’t like their looks and their rough way of talking,” he con- 
tinued. “Please make them go away, Sensei,” he pleaded. 

By now Reiji’s suspicions were becoming well established. 
These men were up to no good and were probably members of 
the same gang that had been pestering him for some weeks. 
They would not be above kidnapping to serve their purposes, by 
way of adding apprentices to their department of shoplifting and 
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miscellaneous thievery. Or then again, they might hope to gain 
some ransom funds by holding one or more of Reiji’s pupils, 

Now the men were coming over to where Reiji and the boy 
stood. “We want to talk with the boy for a moment,” one of 
them said to Reiji, The lad cowered behind his teacher. 

“I am responsible for these children of our Sunday school, so 
please tell me what it is you want to talk about with the boy,” 
Reiji calmly said to them. 

“We want to be kind to him, and any of the others also, and 
let them learn judo and boxing so they can grow up to defend 
themselves in case of need,” was the reply from the leader, “We 
haye an athletic club and will give them free lessons. We just 
want the boy to go with us and see the place. He will like it, we 
are sure.” 

“T don’t want to go with them, Sensei,” whispered the boy 
from behind Reiji. 

“The lad does not want to go with you. That is his answer,” 
said Reiji. “Furthermore, neither he nor I know anything about 
you. Please give me your names, so I can make inquiry in case 
of need for your services. That is all we can do for now.” 

“You are insulting us by doubting our sincerity. You had 
better apologize, or you'll be sorry,” angrily spoke up the man. 
While he was speaking, one of the others, at a quick sign from 
the spokesman, reached inside the doorway to get hold of the 
boy’s arm or clothing. The lad drew back just in time, and Reiji 
put out his own arm in a forbidding gesture. Over his shoulder 
he said to the boy, “Shut and bar the door behind me. I'll stay 
outside.” 

As the boy complied with Reiji’s order, the lead man de- 
manded that he have the door opened again and that he turn 
the boy over to them or receive a beating. 

“You may beat me if you want, but I am responsible for 
every one of these children in Airin Gakuen,” said Reiji. As 
though to test Reiji’s courage, the leader of the four ruffians 
motioned to one of his accomplices. Immediately the fellow 
raised a heavy cane and whacked Reiji over the head and 

shoulder, With blood trickling from a bruised cheek and ear, 
Reiji stood calmly before them, There was no shrinking, no 
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whimpering from him. His sheer moral stability was evident. 
As the henchman lifted his club as though to strike again, Reiji 
thought of his Master’s familiar teaching and turned the other 
side of his face to receive the blow. The heavy cane stopped in 
midair, halted by the suddenly outthrust arm of their leader. 

Aware that passersby were beginning to stop and observe the 
proceedings and knowing it would be dangerous to their plans 
and themselves to tarry longer, the gangsters, at a word from the 
leader, hurried through the gate and disappeared down a narrow 
side street. 

Reiji rejoined the boy inside the building and, after washing 
his own bruised head, took the youngster to his home and par- 
ents, apologizing for the lad’s lateness in returning home from 
Sunday school. He gave a brief explanation of what had hap- 
pened, 

On returning to his own room at Airin Gakuen, Reiji was 
long in prayer: 

“Dear Lord, great Master, unworthy as I am, you have never 
failed me when I have tried to do your will. I believe that you 
have brought me here to do something for these people beloved 
by you and therefore dear to me also. I thank you for the 
privilege of sharing even a little in your own sufferings on behalf 
of mankind, I recall that you said to your disciples, ‘ “In the 
world you have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.”’ And on another occasion you said, ‘ “Be 
faithful unto death, and I will give you the crown of life.”’ 

“Dear Savior, whatever the trouble that may lie ahead, I shall 
not fail you. I will love these people, even the ones who oppose 
your way of kindness and truth. I am willing to be tested 
through fire if need be, Lord. Help me to come out of the trial 
as gold with the dross burned out, so as to bring honor to you 
among these people. Thank you in advance, dear Master, for 
the victory. May I act in such a wise and loving manner that 
you can use me to win even such a one as the proud gangster 
chief. Amen.” 

A marvelous peace and elation swept over Reiji. He felt ready 
to face any problems or crises that might come. This was to be 
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his future home, and these people were to be his very own 
people. Nothing could drive him out but death itself. And even 
death could not wipe out a faithful witness such as he felt 
ready to make in the power of his Lord. 
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aie FOLLOWING FRIDAY EVENING 
Reiji was with the fellowship group that met at the apartment 
of one of the Christians at Shiozaki-cho. This circle of earnest 
people, most of them already committed to the Christian way of 
life or at least deeply interested inquirers, was a sort of upper 
room in which the presence of Christ seemed real and near. 

Reiji was accustomed to open his heart to these good friends 
and to discuss with them his needs and plans for community 
service and evangelism. This night he had much on his mind. 
He challenged them to share with him the burden of the most 
underprivileged families of Edagawa-cho. He told them of his 
hopes in the development of the new work following the estab- 
lishment of the Sunday school, which was already proving an 
effective means of communication with many homes. 

“Next, we should have a day nursery,” he said to them. “This 
was in our minds when we purchased the land over there. The 
present building is not much for size, but it can be a beginning. 
When it gets crowded, we can look elsewhere for means to 
enlarge. God will provide whatever is needed if we truly believe 
and work hard.” 

“We will surely join you in prayer for the setting-up of the 
day nursery, Takahashi Sensei,” they responded. “These people 
in Edagawa-cho are much worse off than we Shiozaki-cho resi- 
dents. We have working mothers here, too, of course, but the 
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way our apartments are built, ten or twelve in one long struc- 
ture, the families are close together and we can help each other 
with child care and such problems.” 

Reiji thanked them and went on, “Let us continue the 
Shiozaki-cho Sunday School. We can operate it as a branch of 
the larger one in Edagawa-cho with the better facilities. But it 
will always be just as important to me as the other, My heart is 
still with you here, even though new responsibilities keep me on 
the go elsewhere much of the time.” 

Before the meeting ended, Reiji unburdened to these sym- 
pathetic, devoted friends the problem that had arisen in the 
persecution from gangsters directed by Edagawa-cho’s boss, The 
Shadow. He asked them not to speak of it outside their circle 
but just to remember him in their daily prayers. 

“You may be sure,” said the group leader with others joining 
in the assurance, “that we shall not fail you in this matter. 
When this gangster chief attempts to get the better of our Master 
Jesus, he will learn who is really strong and great!” 

Immensely comforted and feeling more confident, Reiji joined 
with the others in the mutual benediction, “May the Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one from another.” 
Joyfully, he returned to his room and rest. 


The next morning found Reiji up early and out in the 
Edagawa-cho neighborhood, taking a survey of the extent of 
need for the day nursery to lay before the Board of Directors of 
Airin Gakuen. He visited in the pitiful homes, in many instances 
finding illness, hunger, and deep despair. There were untended 
small children everywhere, whom their mothers or, in some 
cases, widower-fathers were forced to leave while at work. 

In the homes of his Sunday school pupils Reiji was warmly 
greeted and was given cooperation in canvassing their near 
neighbors. He was surprised and pleased to note how much a 
part of the community he already felt himself to be. There were, 
to be sure, skeptical eyes upon him as he passed along the trashy 
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streets, at times with little ones holding his hands. He was con- 
fident that he would be better known and trusted as time went by. 

Reiji’s survey during the long day took him also to places where 
the toilers were making their living: to the sheds where re- 
claimed rubbish was being sorted; to workshops where mer- 
chandisable gewgaws were being fabricated by hand or by crude 
machinery; and even out to the smoking acres of the city dump, 
where the human ants swarmed about picking at the refuse 
heaps with mattocks, rakes, shovels, and their calloused hands. 

Here and there could be seen the bobbing head of a small 
child, riding on an adult’s or an older child’s back while the 
bearer of the child stopped and grubbed away at the dirty 
rubbish. Reiji saw in these children future members of the play 
circle at his day nursery, clean and happy, getting their mid- 
morning ration of wholesome milk, singing gay songs of joy and 
beauty, and learning to know of the gentle Jesus. 


40. 
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Disaia THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
and immediately afterward, gratifying contributions of money 
came into the Airin Gakuen treasury from love-offerings taken 
in a dozen or more churches and Christian schools. Consequent- 
ly, when the Board of Directors met for the first time in late 
January of 1955, the members were in an optimistic mood which 
paved the way for adoption of Reiji’s plans for the day nursery. 

The necessary budget was underwritten, with provision for 
the salaries of two young women to run the day nursery and 
an increase in Reiji’s salary. He was to be the managing director 
of the entire social center at Edagawa-cho, with its outreach into 
Shiozaki-cho, the Korean village, and elsewhere in due time. 

Though not so stated in Reiji’s presence, the approved budget 
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envisioned the adding of one other member to the staff. It was 
now quite obvious that Reiji would need and would welcome 
the presence, the inspiration, and the counsel of a devoted and 
able wife as he shouldered the heavy burden of the expanding 
work, 

When Reiji returned home after the board meeting, he was so 
eager to get the word around among the neighborhood people 
about the day nursery to be opened that he designed a huge 
poster to be put up at the center’s gate. He would make many 
smaller posters, too, for the fences and telephone poles of the 
whole area, he said to himself. 

Then a thought occurred to him that gave him a flush of keen 
anticipation. “This is the sort of thing that my father would 
enjoy doing. He is good with the brush and has great originality. 
And he did say recently that if I was going to have Sumie help 
in the day nursery, he would like to come with her sometimes 
and be of some assistance, also. I’ll contact him right away.” 

From a nearby telephone booth Reiji put in a call to his 
home through a rice merchant whose shop was nearby. Sister 
Sumie came to the phone. 

“Sumie San,” stuttered Reiji ecstatically, “I have wonderful 
news for you! The way is open now for us to have the day nur- 
sery. The Board of Directors has approved the plans. We can get 
started very soon with preparations to open the nursery in 
April.” 

“Oh, I’m so very glad, Brother Reiji,” Sumie replied joyfully. 
“J shall be studying hard to prepare myself to join you soon as 
a helper.” 

“Fine,” said Reiji. “But could you somehow find time to help 
me clean up the place before it is to be occupied by the day 
nursery? You might persuade Father also to come and lend a 
hand. There are posters to draw and painting to be done both 
inside and outside the building, including making a large sign- 
board to stand beside the gate. He is clever at such things, you 
know.” 

“I’m sure that both Father and I will be happy to give such 
help, Brother Reiji, and we can probably come tomorrow, if you 
wish, I’ll see Father when he returns this evening from an ex- 
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hibit of brush-written scrolls with haiku on them. He still is in- 
tensely interested in this art and still writes many haiku on his 
long walks and during trips.” 

“Good. I'll be looking for you in the morning,” happily re- 
plied Reiji. He then returned to the center, stopping en route 
to visit the school principal, Mr. Kishimoto, at his home. Reiji 
had previously visited the school in order to establish proper con- 
nections with the educational personnel of the community. Now 
he was eager to inform this influential new friend about the 
opening of the day nursery. 

“It’s good to mect you again, Mr. Takahashi. In fact, I was 
thinking of you just a little while ago, and I wish to talk with 
you about our community affairs,” the principal said. “As a 
matter of fact, we are just about to have our evening meal, and 
it would be a pleasure to have you join us. Just a simple meal of 
soup and vegetables, to be sure, but we can chat as we eat.” 

Reiji was highly pleased at this invitation not only because it 
would give him an opportunity to get better acquainted with 
such an important man of the community, but also because he 
had done nothing about any preparations for food at his own 
apartment. In fact, the cupboard was almost bare, as usual. 
The half-loaf of bread and the jam that were to have been his 
supper had been devoured by the ex-convict who had stopped by 
for a bit of counsel and encouragement during the morning, 
Reiji’s noon meal had been the lunch of broiled eels on rice 
eaten with the others at the Board of Directors’ meeting. There 
had been tea and cakes also, but much energy had been burned 
up by him since then. 

“Thank you, Kishimoto Sensei,” said Reiji. “It is not right to 
trouble you at mealtime like this, and I really should be running 
along...” 

“Not at all, don’t think of such a thing,” protested Mr. 
Kishimoto. “Come right in. There is plenty for you, too, such as 
it is. And I do so much want to talk with you.” 

“If you insist,” replied a willing Reiji. Slipping out of his 
shoes, he stepped up into the humble home of the principal, 
accepting with the courteous hesitancy proper at a first invita- 
tion the cushion laid out on the matting floor for his use. 
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“We are so much obliged to you,” said the host while the meal 
progressed, “for what you are doing for the children and the 
many other needy persons of this area. Your work at Ochano- 
mizu and at Shiozaki-cho has come to our ears. In fact, I 
happened to read about you in a feature article in some popular 
magazine a year or so ago.” 

“Thank you for your kind remarks, Kishimoto Sensei,” replied 
Reiji. “I don’t claim any credit for the service I have tried to 
perform for the children of our city. It is actually a joy to have 
this experience. I have found more than ample compensation in 
the appreciation of the children themselves. 

“However, today I want to let you know of the new develop- 
ment—our plan to open a day nursery here in Edagawa-cho this 
spring. For there is, of course, a direct relation of such an insti- 
tution, however humble, to the later education that you are 
giving in the public school. I would hope that many boys and 
girls might be better prepared for their school training by what 
we do for them.” 

“Exactly! And I know that many homes in our neighborhood 
will be delighted to send their children to Airin Gakuen, as you 
so aptly call your center of work,” responded the educator. 

He went on, “But there is something that I must tell you. 
It gives me a bit of concern at the moment. You don’t deserve 
to be treated with the hostility that a certain group of persons 
holds toward you. I myself am not a Christian, but I have done 
some reading in the Bible, as have millions of other Japanese 
who are by no means church members. Some of the things in 
the Bible help me to understand the reason for your unselfish 
service to people in trouble. 

“T am worried,” Mr. Kishimoto continued, ‘about reports 
that have come to my ears through pupils in my school and 
through other people that this fellow, The Shadow, is boasting 
about how he is going to make it hot for you in this community. 
Don’t lose sleep over it, Mr, Takahashi, but I thought you had 
better be warned of possible trouble, ‘forewarned is forearmed,” 
as the English proverb puts it.” 

“Thank you for this frank warning, Sensei,” said Reiji earnest- 
ly. “I have already been bothered several times by his henchmen, 
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and perhaps he himself may work on me in person one of 
these days. As for being forearmed, we who call ourselves fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ must be prepared to suffer at the hands 
of opponents, just as he suffered from enemies. The only arms 
that we dare to use are the kind that he bore: the weapons of 
love and patience, together with faith in the heavenly Father. 
For Christ, this meant a cross to which he was nailed upon a hill 
between two robbers. No one who is unwilling to bear his own 
cross to his own Calvary should think of himself as a Christian. 

“I am not afraid of what may come, Kishimoto Sensei, I am 
not going to run from The Shadow. I am only afraid of my 
own weakness, lest I be untrue to my Master. I am praying 
for strength to be faithful, whatever may happen.” 

Mr. Kishimoto was silent and deep in thought. Finally he 
said, “Your faith and courage move me to speechlessness, Taka- 
hashi San. I believe that you will have the power to handle these 
gangsters and win the victory in the end. And I do hope that 
you may not be badly hurt. May your God bless you and keep 
you!” 

Reiji took his leave with profuse thanks and e¢ 
hope that he might have close relations with Mr. Kishimoto and 
others who were serving the community’s children, 

“We shall certainly need and appreciate your cooperation in 
the days ahead, Mr, Takahashi. Please do visit me, whether at 
my home or at school, from time to time,” said his host. 


pressed the 
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Rem WAS UP EARLY, FOR THIS 
was to be a day of important work, getting the building into 
shape for use. His father and sister were coming during the 
morning to assist him. It would be wonderful to have them in 
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this new relationship. It would whet their interest in his Chris- 
tian activities and perhaps lead them a step or two closer to real 
involvement with the faith that was so dear to him. 

First of all, however, as was his daily custom, he observed 
morning devotions. Bible in lap, he lifted a humble petition for 
guidance to find that portion of the Scriptures best suited to his 
need of the hour, the need for wisdom and strength to meet the 
harassment of himself and his work by evil men bent only on 
their own gains and power. 

The Bible came open under his searching touch at chapter 49 
of Isaiah. “The Lord called me . . . in the shadow of his hand he 
hid me; . . . And he said to me, ‘You are my servant, .. . in 
whom I will be glorified.’ ” 

A warm sense of Christ’s personal presence took possession of 
Reiji’s being. “Why am I afraid of any shadow cast by man’s 
sinfulness? O my true Master, hide me in the blessed shadow 
of your loving hand. Then all will be well. I serve you alone!” 

As the sun crept into the eastern window of his small room, 
he arose to prepare his simple meal of cold rice left over from a 
bowl of warm rice brought him by one of the neighbor women 
who had a child in Sunday school, a bit of hot tea, and pickled 
radishes. While heating the tea water and humming a beloved 
hymn tune, “Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross,” Reiji heard a 
gruff voice at the entrance. 

“Takahashi, are you there? Come out here!” 

With a calm face Reiji stepped to the nearby vestibule. Just 
inside the sliding door of the entrance stood a stocky man. A 
leering scowl accompanied the man’s low, harsh voice, and he 
bent forward menacingly as he said, “Don’t you remember me? 
I did you a great favor some time ago when you were troubled 
by that band of midnight marauders. Hearing the commotion, I 
dropped by and sent them scuttling on their way. You should 
remember me with deep gratitude, Takahashi!” 

“Yes, indeed, I do recall your coming at that time, sir,” Reiji 
replied. “But you left so suddenly that I did not get to speak 
with you.” 

“I did not want to bother you at such a late hour, Takahashi. 
But now I have come to let you know who I am and how you 
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can be on good terms with me. Surely you have heard about 
the oyabun called The Shadow, who runs Edagawa-cho? I am 
in authority over fifty kobun (henchmen) who do my bidding, 
They will stop at nothing to punish anyone who goes against my 
orders. They carry deadly weapons, and so do I.” The man gave 
Reiji a sinister look and patted a bulge at his chest as though a 
dagger were concealed there. 

“I am displeased, Takahashi, that you have not made any 
aisatsu to me since you came into this neighborhood. That was 
very rude of you. It is almost unforgivable. But you are quite 
young, and doubtless ignorant about many customs. I am over- 
looking your serious mistake. However, it is high time that you 
made amends for it. I will expect a very generous aisatsu from 
you in the near future, or else you will have reason to be quite 
sorry for your neglect. I am not one to be trifled with!” 

Kindly but courageously, Reiji replied: “The three men who 
came into this house at night some wecks ago told me that I 
must make aisatsu to their boss. I had hoped that they might by 
now have told their boss what I told them that night. I told 
them that this is a religious institution for social-service work. 
It is not a moneymaking organization. I myself am very poor, 
I have very little income after expenses of the organization are 
paid, hardly enough to live on, When I get money or clothing or 
foodstuffs from various people who help support me in this proj- 
ect, I expect to use such things only for that purpose. 

“For this reason, sir, I will have to decline your request for 
this kind of aisatsu. But let me say this so that you will not 
misunderstand me: I serve my Lord Jesus Christ, just as your 
kobun serve under you, You expect obedience from your men to 
carry out your plans. My Master expects all his servants to be 
faithful to him in carrying out his plans. His plans are to save 
people everywhere from wrong thinking and wrongdoing by 
giving them new hearts that love the good instead of the evil 
in life.” 

Angrily, the man cut in, “That’s enough of such preaching. 
I, too, can preach. Listen to me! When I want your Boss to do 
any work in Edagawa-cho, through you or anybody else, I'll say 
so. This is my own little island kingdom here by the bayshore, 
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separated from the mainland by these canals, populated by ten 
thousand of my subjects, I am the supreme ruler of it. Think this 
over, Takahashi. When you really understand this fact, you will 
either cooperate with me or get out of Edagawa-cho. Think it 
over!” 

The big fellow patted the front of his jacket over the shape of 
the hidden weapon, then turned abruptly and walked out. As 
Reiji stood thoughtfully watching the man’s departure, the bully 
stopped and came back into the vestibule. Pointing an almost 
explosive finger at Reiji, he whispered bitingly, “Takahashi, one 
more thing: You will hold your tongue and not let any of this 
matter get to the police!” With a meaningful gleam in his dark 
eyes, he once again patted the eloquent bulge under his jacket 
and strode out. 

Only moments later two strangers to the community entered 
the premises. The gangster was later to become acquainted with 
them and to learn that the tall, well-preserved man was a 
former fencing instructor who had at one time served on the 
special police force surrounding the Emperor’s palace. Also, he 
was to learn the surprising fact that this man was Kosaburo 
Takahashi, father of the young manager of Airin Gakuen to 
whom he had paid a threatening visit. 


42. 
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Ray WAS IMMENSELY PLEASED 
and encouraged by the arrival of his father and Sumie. They 
also were delighted at this opportunity to see for themselves the 
situation in which Reiji lived and worked. When in the course 
of their conversation Reiji told of the gangster chief’s visit and 
disturbing threat, they breathed sighs of relief that it had not 
ended in bodily harm to their beloved son and brother. Over 
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the cups of tea which Sumie San had thoughtfully brewed while 
they were talking about the incident, they gained an even greater 
respect for the calm courage of Reiji arising out of his Chris- 
tian faith, and for that faith itself. 

The work of cleaning floors and walls, putting new paper on 
sliding partitions, washing windows, and a dozen other necessary 
tasks went forward briskly and efficiently with the three of them 
cooperating. As the morning wore on, there were other hands to 
help, for some of the women whose children were in Sunday 
school got wind of the operation and joined in the work. 

When his own hands were freed by the increasing help of 
the neighbors, Reiji’s father was able to get started on the job 
of making posters to advertise the opening of the nursery. Reiji 
marveled at the deftness of his father’s touch with the ink brush 
and the water colors, and felt pride in the unique originality 
shown in the attractive wording of the signs. He was eager to get 
them posted throughout the neighborhood and to begin enrolling 
children in the nursery. 

The father and Sumie stayed on for the ev 


ning meal, which 
Sumie was only too happy to prepare for her brother, still a 
bachelor. As they chatted in family intimacy, their concern for 
Reiji in his apparently lonely position at the center moved grad- 
ually to the question of marriage for him. 

“J do appreciate your kind concern on my behalf,” responded 
Reiji. “Doubtless it would be good for me, and for the work 
here, to welcome soon a life partner—one with interests akin to 
mine. It would be good, also, no doubt, to have a family here in 
the midst of these families that I shall be serving. That would, 
of course, include children of my own. I do not shrink from such 
responsibility, I am not afraid of marriage, even though it might 
seem a bit strange for me, not yet graduated from seminary, to 
become a husband and father. 

“The actual truth of the matter is that I have been so 
swamped with the detail of the growing work this past year or 
so that I have had little time to think of such a weighty matter 
as marriage. However, now that the issue has been raised, may I 
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ask you, Father, to take the customary steps leading up to @ 
wedding in the family, with one special request on my part. 

“This special desire that I make bold to express is that my 
own choice of go-betweens shall also be the family’s choice. I 
should wish that persons who have had a close relation to my 
own work and who understand it firsthand shall be asked to 
perform this vital function, This is because whoever is to share 
my household with me here in Edagawa-cho and to assist in this 
work among the people of this very needy neighborhood should 
be especially suited to the rigorous life that will be hers. 

“Tt will be a grueling task for both mind and body. There 
will be only poverty, year in and year out. Our family will un- 
doubtedly know illness of its own, as well as the illness and other 
troubles of the people around us. Discouragement will be a con- 
stant temptation. 

“Only a very strong, truly valiant woman should be chosen 
to take up such a lifelong responsibility. She will also need to 
be a person who can overlook my many faults. I am, as you 
know, not very brainy—just a plodder in every way—and I 
make many awkward mistakes. I am late for meetings, late for 
meals, late getting to bed, and—well, it wouldn’t surprise me 
and my acquaintances if I should even be late getting to my own 
wedding.” As he said this, his sister and father joined Reiji in a 
moment of laughter, which broke the strain of the serious con- 
versation. 

“We would surely want you to have as go-betweens persons 
who know your circumstances very well, Reiji, my son,” said his 
father. ‘You should know what couple is the ideal one for the 
delicate search for just such a woman as you have described. 
Do you have such a couple in mind already?” 

“Yes, I do, as a matter of fact,” replied Reiji. “I feel sure 
that no better go-betweens could be found than Professor and 
Mrs. Ota. Professor Ota, dean of Japan Biblical Seminary, has 
inspired me as very few persons have done. He has had a very 
remarkable life of God’s leading, and he has told his life story 
at some of our youth conferences, to the great inspiration of 
those in our Christian Service Band. He is extremely helpful 
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in encouraging me in all that I have tried to do for the poor 
folks of the slums, and he understands just what sort of young 
woman could be most helpful as my wife.” 

“Then why not ask Professor Ota and his wife to accept this 
important commission on your behalf, Reiji? I am sure that our 
family would have no objection whatsoever to the choice that 
they would make with your own wishes so well known to them.” 
Reiji was much relieved to hear these words, for the understand- 
ing of one’s own family in such matters as matrimony is given 
great weight in Japanese custom. 

“Thank you, Father. I do appreciate your understanding of 
my special situation and your willingness to honor my own sug- 
gestions.”” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear all this,” ventured Sumie. “Our 
brother does need a constant comforter and companion in his 
difficult work for the people here. I have worried at times that 
he would become ill. It is getting on toward springtime now. 
Being a sentimental girl, I think it would be wonderful to have 
my brother take a bride at this cherry-blossom time, when all 
nature seems to be starting a new life cycle.” 

“We must go now, Son,” said his father, “for it is late, and 
the trip home is a long one. Please rest well. We shall retum 
tomorrow to continue helping you get things ready for the 
opening. I am surely enjoying the work on these posters.” He 
held one up for all to admire. 

“And how grateful I am to you, Father,” said Reiji, “for your 
very excellent designing on them. And to Sumie San, for her 
daylong toil at housecleaning. Thank you both, most sincerely, 
Now good night to you, and my greetings to the rest of the 
family! I hope that Mother will be getting better with the com- 
ing of spring and summer and will be back home with you one 
of these days.” 

“Yes, so do we,” replied the father and sister in one breath. 
“Tt has been a long hospitalization, and we have missed her very 
much at home. Good night now,” said the father. 

“Good night, Brother Reiji,” said Sumie, 

Reiji saw them to the bus stop, then returned to his room 
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and bed, almost too weary for evening prayers. However, he lay 
down, thankful in heart that he was one step nearer to the de- 
velopment of an established center of service in Edagawa-cho. 

In his dreams he even saw the troublesome gangster reading a 
Bible to learn more about this strange leader whom Reiji called 
his Master, The wish was father to the dream. Reiji surely 
wished well for the man, He had possibilities for usefulness to 
the people once his stubborn heart could be melted and he could 
discern the way to true strength and influence. 


43. 
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if THE CROWDED SPACES AND SMOG- 
tainted atmosphere of Edagawa-cho few gardens or flowers were 
to be seen. Weeds out-flourished everything else, except possibly 
the “grapevine’—the grapevine by which it became known to 
most of the people that the gangsters were out to drive young 
Reiji Takahashi from their neighborhood. 

To some this was a matter only of such interest as that which 
is attracted by a contest, a race, a fight. But to others it was 
something about which to be truly concerned. Among these were 
the families whose children Reiji was helping in one way or 
another. He was teaching them to be better children, assisting 
them with their school lessons, gathering the youth into recrea- 
tion and study groups. They knew also that he was about to 
start a day nursery to help working mothers with their infant 
care, and that this was sure to be a great boon to many. 

The Shadow began to sense a rising tide of rebellion against 
his tyranny. At first, it did not come out in articulate form but 
just in increasing difficulty from those who had formerly gone 
along with him in his shady business: his black-market dealings, 
his narcotics peddling, his extortion activities. Many on whom he 
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had formerly depended were somehow not playing the game 
with him, at least not wholeheartedly. 

It puzzled him no end until one day his wife heard him 
grumbling, “What’s the matter with people, anyway? Even some 
of my old buddies don’t go along with me as they used to. I 
crack the whip, but they don’t jump so fast anymore.” 

The wife spoke up facetiously, “You've got a tiger by the tail, 
my clever man. Hopping onto that Takahashi has gotten lots 
of people down on you. I’ve heard the women talking at the 
well about it when I happened to come up suddenly. Then 
they'd change to another subject, with a wink at one another. 

“Takahashi is a friend of their little brats, and that’s a win- 
ning combination. He’s even going to open a day nursery and 
look after the tiny ones all day long while the mamas work, They 
can make more moncy that way, too; and you know how money 
talks. Every papa is naturally in favor of that system, too, When 
the mamas and the papas hang together against you, my man, 
you have a new kind of problem on your hands. You're strong 
but badly outnumbered.” 

“Don’t worry about me now, but tend to your own chores, 
woman,” retorted the chief with irritation. He stomped off down 
the lane to the canal and sat on a big rock, his favorite place for 
cooking up schemes, and smoked one cigarette after another. His 
cronies, watching him, wondered at his long and apparently moody 
session with himself but did not dare disturb his meditation. 


44. 
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Aca, THE MONTH WHEN FLOWER- 
ing cherry trees stage their glorious annual miracle of pink-white 
blossoms to signal the arrival of spring, was a month of double 
joy and praise for Reiji Takahashi. Within one short week in 
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mid-April, 1955, he became a bridegroom and also the proud 
director of a day nursery for the children of Edagawa-cho. 

The two occasions had a special affinity in that the bride 
whom Reiji took unto himself was also to become the well- 
trained, already experienced head teacher of the children who 
were to be given nurture at the Airin Gakuen center. Kicko 
Takahashi was her name, and Kieko Takahashi she still re- 
mained after the ceremony that was performed by the Rey. Dr. 
Nagahide Mukaibo of Aoyama Gakuin. 

Kicko came to Edagawa-cho with a deep sense of mission in 
her heart. She came not only to Reiji Takahashi but to the 
neglected little tots of the community, to the mothers and the 
homes of these little ones, She came to the young people of the 
area, joining her husband in showing many drifting boys and 
many confused girls a way of life with meaning and gladness. 
She came to the sick and the lonely with good cheer and a 
healing touch of sympathy. 

The marriage of these two friendly young people gave to the 
parents of the community an immediate confidence that the 
Takahashis had dedicated themselves to a life among them. 
The wedding itself was held in the humble hall of Airin Gakuen, 
symbolizing in itself the desire of these two to have rootage from 
the beginning in the very center of the life of these people whom 
they loved in the spirit of Jesus, who graced the wedding at 
Cana of Galilee. 


At the opening of the day nursery the official dedication cere- 
mony for the newly cleaned and furnished building was held, 
and Reiji was installed as general supervisor in the presence of 
distinguished guests including the local school principal, Mr. 
Kishimoto. Fifty children were enrolled, and their beaming parents 
watched the impressive proceedings. Speeches, music, congratu- 
latory greetings, refreshments: all augured well for the future 
of Airin Gakuen, School of Neighborly Love. 

In the beginning Kieko and Sumie comprised the entire staff 
of leaders. But they threw themselves into the task with fervent 
enthusiasm. The surrounding area paused in its workaday busi- 
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ness to listen to the rollicking tones of fifty children’s voices 
learning to sing “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know.” A moderate 
fee was charged for enrollment and monthly care, This gave the 
parents a sense of dignity and responsibility. 

In May another feature was added to the work in Edagawa- 
cho. On Pentecost Sunday evangelistic services were begun with 
Dr. Mukaibo preaching. These meetings continued for several 
evenings. Before they ended, Reiji’s sister Sumie had made con- 
fession of her faith in Christ and had been baptized by Dr. 
Mukaibo. 

Reiji and Kieko rejoiced and praised God. 

Regular services were held each Sunday, and once during the 
week, a Bible class for inquirers. By July there were ten persons 
who, as baptized believers, were desirous of forming a church 
congregation. 

Application was duly made to the headquarters of the Church 
of Christ in Japan for recognition as an organized church nu- 
cleus, The Rey. Mr, Yoriichi Manabe, pastor of a church in a 
South Tokyo suburb, also chairman of Airin uen’s Board of 
Directors, was appointed as supervising min of the infant 
congregation, The actual preaching and evangelism, week by 
week, was carried on by Reiji Takahashi with the assistance of 
various ministers and missionaries, who were glad to help in this 
significant and promising work. 

In December a six-day preaching meeting was held with the 
cooperation of five ministers and a Christian layman. Four 
young men of the community were baptized into the faith. 

With the holding of these meetings, it was inevitable that there 
should be some people who came from mere curiosity, some from 
hostile motives—for the Christian religion was regarded by more 
than a few poorly informed persons as an insidious foreign cult 
which was endeavoring to worm its way into Japanese society. 

It happened, therefore, that among those present at church 
services there would occasionally be an intoxicated person who 
could not control his antagonistic feelings and would make an 
emotional outburst designed to break up the meeting. In one in- 
stance, a man sitting next to Kieko Takahashi suddenly jerked 
the Bible from her hands and with a knife slashed the pages to 
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shreds, tossing them into the air in all directions. He stomped 
out of the chapel amid his self-made snowstorm of paper bits, 
uttering curses upon these Yaso people and their “despicable 
foreign sect.” 

There were other such occasions, but Reiji never took issue 
with the disturbers. Even though urged by some persons to re- 
port the incidents to the authorities, he would only take the posi- 
tion that this was to be expected when following Jesus, who 
taught his disciples to “turn the other check.” 

Some of the intruders at Airin Gakuen were of the innocent 
variety. There was the habitual drunkard who had the habit of 
staggering into the living quarters of the Takahashis, often late at 
night, saying as he entered, “I’m not going to hurt anybody. 
Don’t worry, I just want to see the Sensci’s smiling face!” He 
would take a long, wondering, almost worshipful look at Reiji’s 
kind countenance and then depart. “Thank you, that’s all I need. 
Excuse me, sayonara!” 

In spite of many obstacles, the witness of the church went on, 
and the people of Edagawa-cho came to realize ever more clearly 
that the dynamic power motivating all that the Takahashis and 
their devoted associates were doing was their unquenchable faith 
in Christ and their loving passion to share the riches of their ex- 
perience with others, 
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Disxe THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE 
day nursery’s operation, Reiji’s father often came to observe and 
to be of what help he could. Within himself Kosaburo Takahashi 
had a special reason for this diligent cooperation. He carried in 
his conscience the ache of remorse. He wanted to do all that he 
possibly could to help quiet that persistent feeling of guilt. 
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The reason for his painful embarrassment was this. He re- 
membered how at one time his son Reiji had come to him with 
a request for financial aid toward the purchase of property for 
his center, and he had failed his son. He had thought of other 
needs for the money and had put Reiji off with a trumped-up 
excuse. 

Afterward, through the months of the strenuous money-raising 
campaign, the final attainment of the goal in getting the property 
at Edagawa-cho, and the beginning of the center operations, 
neither Reiji nor his father had said a word to each other about 
moncy. On this point there was no casy way to open a conver- 
sation. Reiji himself had no animus toward his father over the 
incident, But the father had no good way of knowing how his 
son actually felt about it and was too embarrassed to bring up 
the subject. 

But one thing Kosaburo could and did do. He entered into 
the work at the center with vigor and complete cooperation. This 
was not only because he did really want to help this good project, 
but also because he found in this service a release for his tortur- 
ing need to do penance for his former failure. 

Being adept at the haiku verse-making, he could entertain 
young and old alike for hours with his skillfully improvised 
poetry. As long ago as his son Reiji’s elementary school days, he 
had composed a song for the school. He had been popular with 
the teachers, especially because he was one of the very few 
policemen in those days who ever showed a sincere friendliness 
toward people and joked with them. 

The young men of Edagawa-cho soon found out that Kosa- 
buro Takahashi had had a career as a police officer and that 
he had once been a teacher of fencing. It was not long until they 
inveigled him into putting on a demonstration in the yard of 
Airin Gakuen after the nursery children had been taken home by 
their parents. 

It is more than likely that The Shadow got word of this hap- 
pening through one of the neighborhood people who quickly 
gathered to watch the old gentleman in his professionally dexter- 
ous performance. The big chief may eyen have been alerted to 
the unusual incident in time to arrive before the demonstration 
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was over and to sce with his own eyes the marvelous agility of the 
same elderly man whom he had once met at the gate of Airin 
Gakuen, as he himself was leaving after a threatening visit. 

Father Takahashi knew much of the Bible. He also read some 
of the books that Reiji casually left in a conspicuous place after 
doing his own study for seminary classes. Not many months later 
—in December, 1956—the father, like his daughter Sumic, made 
public profession of Christian faith and was baptized, becoming 
an active member of the Airin Gakuen Church. 
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Tes YEAR 1956 WITNESSED A 
much-needed and very gratifying expansion of the building space 
in which the Airin Gakuen center served the people of the com- 
munity. First came the erection of a two-room annex intended 
for the younger children and a few infants who needed naps 
during the day. This was built at right angles to the original 
building, making an L-shaped plant. The two structures were 
kept separate, yet connected by a covered passageway ten or 
twelve feet long. 

This beautiful and practical new unit of Airin Gakuen was a 
gift from an American military unit located at Oji in North 
Tokyo. This outfit was served by a Christian chaplain who, 
through a missionary friend of Reiji’s, learned of the remarkable 
career of this young social worker and helped channel a large 
grant from the servicemen’s charity fund into this project. 

Then, before the autumn passed, came another significant ad- 
dition to the facilities. This time it was a complete remodeling 
of the original building, with a chapel and living rooms for the 
Takahashis on the second floor. The expense was borne by the 
Ladies’ International Benevolent Society. 
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This chapel, surmounted by a very churchly steeple, gaye new 
status to the Christian witness of Airin Gakuen, emphasizing the 
basic spiritual motivation of all that the center was doing for the 
people surrounding it. 

The steeple was by no means as tall as the smokestack of the 
factory across the strect, but it was a far better symbol in the 
public eye. Instead of pouring forth noxious fumes to pollute the 
air, it seemed to breathe out an incense of praise and aspiration, 
uplifting to the spirits of all beholders, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian alike. Airin Gakuen was their institution, and the cross- 
crowned spire somehow symbolized their very own hopes in the 
midst of a depressing environment of drudgery and despair. 
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By THE SPRING OF 1957 Reryi 
Takahashi’s life and work had become a far more complex thing 
than he had ever envisioned. To be an administrator of a busi- 
ness was no part of Reiji’s ideal for his Christian career. He 
just wanted to be a friend to people on behalf of Christ. This 
alone was a task that could consume far more time and energy 
than he possessed. But to operate a social-work center, with its 
welfare activities; its educational program, including both day 
nursery and Sunday school; its counseling in the homes and at 
the center; the responsibility for overseeing employees and yolun- 
teer helpers; and the never-ending slavery of the keeping of 
records, with anxiety over the exact balancing of books at 
month’s end and reporting to the Airin Gakuen treasurer—here 
was a complex of tasks which was becoming a heavier burden 
by the day and week. There was also the church with its regular 
services, Bible study and devotional meetings, and the prepara- 
tion and delivery of sermons. 
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Evenings found Reiji at Aoyama Gakuin, endeavoring to 
keep up with his assignments but often half-asleep in class. It 
was discouraging to him that his original classmates were already 
graduating, while he must struggle on through additional years. 

Furthermore, Reiji was now a married man. Although Kieko 
was indeed a help to him in morale and in wifely cooperation in 
many necessary details of the work, nonetheless, he had many 
additional responsibilities as a husband which he did not try to 
shirk. For one thing, they shared an awesome conjugal secret 
that was verified to them by recurrence of times when Kieko 
could not carry on her normal part of the center’s program. 

The work at Edagawa-cho had come into the glare of publicity 
in recent months, increasing the scope of outside relations with 
many newly interested persons and groups. In 1956 Radio 
Tokyo and in 1957 The Japan Broadcasting System had pre- 
sented programs featuring Reiji’s work. This publicity gave rise 
to visits to the center by representatives of churches, schools, 
social agencies, and individual philanthropists. It was good for 
the support of the institution but correspondingly hard on Reiji. 
His strength was being sapped away. He found himself so busily 
trudging on the treadmill of his manifold duties that opportuni- 
ties for quiet times of spiritual renewal were hard to find. 

March, 1957, witnessed the second graduation from the day 
nursery. A year earlier—and what a happy time it had been for 
Reiji and Kieko, and for the community—twenty-three six-year- 
olds had been sent on to the first grade of public school with 
the imprint of Airin Gakuen upon their budding characters. On 
this second occasion thirty-one graduates sang their farewell 
song, with brown eyes gleaming and lusty voices lifted high. 
Their proud parents sat decorously in a special reserved section 
on folding chairs borrowed for the occasion. 

This new high point in the progress of their labors among 
the Edagawa-cho people gave a boost to Reiji’s spirits. The 
gratitude of the underprivileged community was noticeable and 
the outlook definitely encouraging. 

Then, on a lovely day in April, with blossoms on the flower- 
ing cherry trees and the new life of spring everywhere, a bit of 
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new life appeared in the Takahashi home, and Reiji’s spirits 
received an additional invigoration. 

The baby, a girl, was given the name Megumi (grace of 
God). As the news of the birth went its rounds in the neighbor- 
hood, there was common rejoicing and people said to one an- 
other, “These fine young folks are now truly ours. They are 
now indeed a part of our community of families here in 
Edagawa-cho.” 

There were many visits made to congratulate the parents, to 
view the infant, to bestow gifts of love out of their appalling 
poverty: a dried fish, a pair of homemade straw sandals, a little 
knit shirt, two or three eggs. 

Reiji and Kieko, aided by Sumie and Reiji’s father, made the 
customary return of thanks in the form of parcels of sekihan 
(ceremonial rice, colored by being boiled with the pulp of red 
beans), distributed to the nearest neighbors and to those who 
had brought congratulatory presents. 
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Baw THOUGH HE WAS WITH THE 
many-sided work of the developing center, in mid-1957 Reiji 
added still another activity within the church’s life—the Young 
People’s Society. There had been suggestions from the large 
number of young men and women who attended the services in 
the chapel that they would like to have their own society for dis- 
cussion of life’s problems, for special Bible study suited to the 
needs of youth, and for devotional meetings. 

One of the leading members of the youth group was Chikara, 
a son of Reiji’s first convert at Ochanomizu, Mr. Komatsu. This 
young man was devoted to Reiji and apparently was determined 
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to carry on in the faith that his father had espoused so shortly 
before his untimely death. 

Another of the youth leaders was Yoshio, the boy whom Reiji 
had some years before carried on his back to various hospitals 
until he found one that would take him in. Yoshio was now a 
wage-carning, self-reliant young citizen living in a dormitory of 
a large industrial plant between Tokyo and Yokohama. He 
frequently found his way to the meetings held at Airin Gakuen. 

Yoshio and Chikara had grown to be fast friends, knit to- 
gether by their mutual appreciation of Reiji Takahashi. Said 
Yoshio to Chikara in a chat one evening just before the preach- 
ing service in the chapel: “How I love to listen to Takahashi 
Sensei preach! He doesn’t talk in fancy language as do some pul- 
pit orators. It’s more important, I think, to talk to people right 
from the heart. When I listen to him, I am listening to the man 
who saved my life not once, but twice: once from meningitis; 
later, from the dope habit. I am alive because of his love, his 
patience with me in spite of everything, and especially his prayers 
to God for my rescue from the clutches of evil.” 

“Yes,” answered Chikara, “I can never forget that my own 
father was Takahashi Sensei’s first convert, and that Father saw 
the light of Christ's way and tried to walk in it before his death 
in the dark waters of the harbor. I want to be a faithful Christian 
for my father’s sake, as well as for my own. Takahashi Sensei is 
urging me to study to be a Christian teacher or writer.” 

The youth group sought to promote not only their own men- 
tal and spiritual growth but also that of the youth community 
around them. One means adopted was the establishment of a 
library and reading room for young people, open to all. It was 
popular from the beginning and proved effective in bringing 
new faces into their circle, new persons under the influence of 
the church. 

To this organized youth work Reiji gave himself unsparingly. 
The able and faithful Kieko, herself a mother now, was all the 
more devoted to the children’s and mothers’ departments of the 
center. Her husband’s role as general administrator naturally 
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kept him in touch with that work also, as with the various other 
aspects of the project. 

One of the many strains in Reiji’s life during his first few 
months of being a father was that of finding time to enjoy the 
fascinating little bundle of sweetness while giving attention also 
to the many and various tasks pressing in upon him as director of 
the center. 

Because it was often necessarily a choice between his trysts 
with tiny Megumi-chan and the preparation of a sermon, the 
writing of a business letter, the framing of a monthly report, or 
a visit to some official on behalf of someone in trouble, such 
routine duties tended to be more and more often deferred or in- 
adequately cared for. 

This could not go on forever without dire consequences, for 
the business that was laid aside “for the time being” had a fear- 
some way of suddenly demanding immediate attention. These 
crises seemed to catch Reiji off guard at times when his strength 
was all too low—his body tired and at times undernourished, his 
mind rebellious from wrestling with too many knotty problems. 

Much as she enjoyed seeing her husband with their beloved 
child, Kieko realized that his general duties could not safely be 
neglected. Occasionally she would gently but firmly shoo him 
away. With a heavy sigh, Reiji would pull his eyes and hands 
away from the tiny object of his attention and rise from the 
tatami floor to deal with life’s less romantic aspects. 

Actually, the coming of the baby had only helped to put off 
the day of reckoning. Kieko noted with mounting concern how 
Reiji had strange lapses of memory. He would forget about 
scheduled visits of individuals and groups to the center, miss ap- 
pointments to interview a neighborhood official, be late in start- 
ing for his evening classes at the seminary. 

She noticed also that there were times when he sat for long 
spells, Bible on his lap, yet apparently neither reading nor pray- 
ing. Even when he should normally be hungry, she observed, he 
would sit in front of his bowl of rice and hot soup, chopsticks 
idly held in a shaking hand until the soup grew cold. 
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But there was a strange thing about her husband’s behavior. 
Whatever may have been Reiji’s lapses during the week, when 
Sunday came he would rise to his pulpit responsibilities with at 
least some semblance of normal devotion. 
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Me GIVE HER HUSBAND A LITTLE 
easing of the strain that was so obviously upon him, Kieko one 
day suggested that Reiji get a special speaker for the following 
Sunday. “How would it be,” she questioned, “to ask Dr. Mu- 
kaibo? We haven’t had him bring a message to our people for 
some time now, and they are always inspired by his fine sermons.” 

Before Reiji’s fatigued mind could frame a reply, Kieko said, 
“T'll just telephone Mrs. Mukaibo and ask her to talk to her 
husband when he gets home from school this evening.” Reiji 
mumbled acquiescence. 

Dr. Mukaibo not only was glad to fill the pulpit as requested, 
but he also wanted to have a good talk with Reiji and Kieko. 

Reiji was in bed. The long-continued strain had at last taken 
its toll. Relieved of the necessity to lead the congregation on this 
occasion, there was not sufficient incentive to Reiji’s tired being 
to attend the service. He lay exhausted, able only to pray. 

In the bedside visit that followed the morning service, as well 
as in private conversation with Kieko, Dr. Mukaibo took in the 
situation and made arrangements for Reiji to have the care of 
a skilled neuropathologist. From each visit to the specialist there 
came definite benefit to the patient. “But it will take a long 
time, with much rest,” said the doctor, “before normalcy can be 
restored.” 
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Kieko’s burdens during the period of her husbands illness 
were heavy indeed as she endeavored to meet in some fashion 
the community needs that Reiji had been caring for. She also 
gave direction to the varied activities in Airin Gakuen’s program 
of teaching, counseling, and witnessing through classes for vari- 
ous ages, fellowship groups, prayer meetings, church services. At 
times she herself almost buckled under the heavy strain of it all. 

Many people of the neighborhood sorely missed the smiling 
face and patient helpfulness of their beloved Takahashi Sensei. 
They came often to the door of the center to inquire about his 
condition and to leave humble gifts of concern: home-cooked 
food, flowers purchased with meager funds, a picture painted 
by a school child in the visitor’s family. 

Some of the older children and young people would talk to 
one another, citing instances of how their teacher-friend had 
given himself to them at his own great inconvenience in days 
and years gone by. 

“I remember,” said one of the girls, “how, when I was sup- 
posed to appear at public school for entrance procedures on a 
certain day, and my mother was ashamed to go because she had 
no decent dress, Reiji Sensei went with me in place of my 
mother.” 

“Yes,” spoke up a second girl, “as clearly as if it were yester- 
day the time comes back to me when Sensei gave me a nicely 
wrapped parcel, telling me to open it after I got home. What do 
you think was in it? One of the most beautiful schoolbags you 
could ever see, with the design of a nightingale on a plum branch 
in full bloom, pinkish-white flowers and all . . .” 

One of the older boys standing nearby remarked, “Our teacher 
was very playful with us sometimes. Pretending to be a horse, 
he would often get down on all fours and crawl around the day 
nursery room with two or three of us kids on his back. It was 
great fun!” 

“Tt will surely be a happy day when Sensei gets well again,” 
all agreed. “We know now, since he became sick, just how much 
everybody needs him.” 
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“Tt’s not strange,” said one of them, “that so many have come 
to speak of him as Ikigami (godlike person). God has surely 
been closer to us with Takahashi Sensei around.” 

As for Reiji himself, after his long convalescence the experi- 
ence through which he had passed came to mean taking a fresh 
hold of the divine goodness and receiving an even greater sense 
of being in the hands of the Eternal. 
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Won: THE SPRING OF 1959 CAME 
a long-awaited and very happy event, a landmark in the course 
of events for the Takahashi family and for Airin Gakuen. 
Reiji’s graduation from the Aoyama Gakuin evening seminary 
would normally have occurred several years earlier if it had 
not been for his tendency to put the work among his beloved 
people first in order of priority. This had interfered with his 
study time and often with his attendance at classes. It had 
usually kept him tired in body and mind at the close of the day. 
The instructors at the seminary, although of the opinion that 
Reiji might never actually finish the course of study before “old 
age caught up with him,” nonetheless knew of his devotion to 
the poor and were infinitely patient with him. Some of the in- 
structors were themselves ministers of the gospel, giving of their 
own time and strength seven days a week to the cause of Christ. 
Among these minister-teachers was the Rev. Mr. Gosaku 
Okada, pastor of the large Denen-Chofu congregation of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan. In his admiration for the 
young servant of the unfortunate, he gave much time to en- 
couraging and counseling him and saw to it that the most help- 
ful books and other printed matter were made available to Reiji. 
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He especially helped Reiji in learning the spirit and techniques 
of pastoral administration and personal counseling. 

So, in spite of everything, including his serious nervous pros- 
tration and the slow months of recovery, Reiji stood among the 
happy graduates in early March, 1959, hardly daring to be- 
lieve that he was really graduating. With deep gratitude he 
realized that God had brought him through another humanly 
impossible task to victory for the Master’s sake. 

There was exultation also among Reiji’s friends, who doubt- 
less shared his conviction that a miracle had occurred. Kieko, 
together with the people of Airin Gakuen and the many in- 
terested neighbors at Edagawa-cho, was full of joy and pride. 

A gala tea party was held, with beloved Takahashi Sensei at 
the center of the jubilation. 
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Warr IS THIS NEW STUNT THAT 
our unpredictable Takahashi Sensei is carrying on, cycling 
around in the early morning delivering milk?” said the neighbors 
to one another. 

“Tt's not some kind of charity operation, evidently,” said one 
of them, “because he charges for the milk just like any ordinary 
deliveryman.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him, too,” spoke up another. “I guess he must 
be short of money. You know, he needs more income since he 
became a father. The baby is getting to be a healthy one with 
good appetite. Three mouths to feed now instead of two.” 

“Three, you say?” tittered one of the women in the gossiping 
group. “Unless all rumors and signs are false, there will be four 
mouths one of these days. Hope it'll be a boy this time. As the 
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saying goes, ‘First a girl, then a boy—for the girl to take care 
lotsa 

These good, well-intentioned people, hungry for news and 
truly sympathetic with Reiji and his family, were far afield in 
their conjecturing about Reiji’s purpose in riding the dawn milk- 
delivery route. Additional income for himself was far from his 
mind. 

The dairy company, a concern from outside the community, 
had been employing one of the neighborhood lads to make its 
local deliveries. He had succumbed to temptation and had used 
about fifty dollars of the month-end payments collected from 
the customers, He had been discharged and reported to the 
police, but Reiji interceded for the boy and assumed responsi- 
bility for the debt. It was again a case of going on faith, not at 
all knowing where such an amount of moncy might be found. 

Reiji divulged the matter to some of his Christian friends, 
particularly to members of the Board of Directors of Airin 
Gakuen, but they counseled against his so readily assuming large 
responsibility for bad debts within his community. They warned 
that it could get him and the institution into more and more 
difficulty if word got around that, out of some mysterious fund, 
money would be provided to meet people’s obligations in emer- 
gencies. 

Reiji was without the money to pay the debt, but he went to 
the dairy proprictor, saying, “I feel sorry for the boy who fell 
into such temptation and is now unable to repay you. I will 
be responsible for helping him become an honorable man. Our 
youth society at Airin Gakuen will show him how to grow in 
character. Please let me work out his debt to you by delivering 
milk in his place until I can repay everything he could not pay. 
Perhaps this will make him ashamed of himself and help him to 
mend his ways. I know him and he trusts me. Please let me do 
this!” 

The proprietor saw the point and consented, marveling at 
such a spirit in a greedy world. 
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WP esdae THE GOSSIPERS WERE 
wrong about Reiji’s motive for serving as milk deliveryman, their 
surmise about his probable need for increased family income 
proved accurate. 

Almost on the very date of Reiji’s twenty-ninth birthday—his 
thirtieth by old-system Japanese reckoning—in early November, 
1959, a boy was born to Reiji and Kicko, He was a healthy in- 
fant with a hair-trigger smile that captivated the unwary and 
held them willing vassals. 

As Reiji and Kieko thought about what the child’s coming 
meant to them—how it gave them a new surge of joy and faith 
and refreshed their souls in the midst of such heavy tasks as 
daily fell to them in such a needy neighborhood—the name that 
entered their minds was most fitting. So it came about that Jun 
(freshness) was the name bestowed upon the tiny one. Jun-chan 
did, indeed, bring a fresh touch both to the Takahashi family 
and to the entire Airin Gakuen Center. He also won keen in- 
terest and definite approval among the people of the surrounding 
community, 

The neighbors came with gifts, even more than in the case 
of the firstborn, Megumi, for this was not “a mere girl-child.” 
Reiji Sensei, whom they so loved and admired, had been given 
the very favor of heaven in a son. It was obvious to them that all 
the service given so lavishly to their homes and children by this 
remarkable friend and his family was being purposely recognized 
and honored by Reiji’s God. 

From the first, Jun-chan had the deep interest and attention 
of his sister, Megumi, now two and one-half years old. She 
could scarcely wait for the first opportunity to have him 
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strapped onto her back for a walk around the yard, She had to 
be carefully watched lest she enlarge the march of triumph to 
include the entire Edagawa-cho area, 
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Re LATE ONE EVENING, AS 
Reiji was preparing to join his family in their night's rest, six 
men in the garb of ne’er-do-wells with enigmatic expressions on 
their unkempt faces came to the door and asked for words with 
Takahashi Sensei, A bit apprehensive, yet hoping for the best 
and with his usual optimistic faith in God’s watchful care over 
those why try to do his bidding, Reiji invited the men into the 
main room of Airin Gakuen. He apologized for his wife’s ab- 
sence, explaining that she was in bed with the children. The men 
quickly protested that they were not worthy of or expecting any 
serving of tea or the usual courteous attentions given guests. 
“We are here to ask for help from you, Sensei,” one of the 
men began. “You need not fear any scheme to harm you, even 
though you may recognize some of us as having pestered you in 
days gone by. For this we are sorry and penitent. You may be 
surprised to hear this, but we are getting very tired of our way 
of life and of our bad reputation among the people of Edagawa- 
cho. We have been involved in the narcotics-peddling business. 
It’s a bad business which harms men and women and makes their 
families starve. We are very much ashamed of our part in it.” 
“I am indeed glad to hear you say this,” interjected Reiji, 
“because I have met many people in Edagawa-cho who have 
been greatly harmed by this habit. The children are the chief 
sufferers from their parents’ enslavement to this evil, and I am 
trying to make life better for the children of our community.” 
One of the other men spoke up. “There are ever so many 
people around here who know of your noble deed in delivering 
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milk to pay the debt of the young fellow who absconded with 
the dairyman’s money. You are held in high esteem, and even 
bad men are impressed by your unselfish life.” 

“Thank you so much,” spoke up Reiji. “I am surely glad 
to hear all this. It makes me want to sing the praises of my 
Lord Jesus Christ, who sent me here to help the needy folk of 
Edagawa-cho. I want to help you all, no matter what your 
way of life may have been. The blessed book called the Bible, 
which tells mankind about the Savior sent from heaven, teaches 
that ‘all have sinned,’ and all need to be saved from the power 
of evil. When we repent of our sin, God graciously forgives us 
because his Son died at the hands of evil men for the sins of 
everybody in the world.” 

Going on, oblivious of time, into the early hours of the morn- 
ing, Reiji told the men of his own experience of redemption 
from discouragement and even self-destruction through learning 
the good news of salvation through faith in Christ. 

“Could even such dregs of humanity as we are have a chance 
to know such newness of life?” asked one of the men. The others 
joined him in silent but evident agreement with his honest ques- 
tion. Reiji’s heart was deeply stirred. 

“Let us pray, right now, that God will lead you in this 
search for the better way, and that we may help you to find 
honorable jobs and a decent place in society,” said Reiji. With 
and for them he offered a moving petition to the heavenly 
Father. As they left with many words of gratitude, Reiji urged 
them to come often to talk with him, and also to come to the 
mectings of the church on Sunday and to the Bible classes held 
on certain days of the week. 


Early one morning not many days later, while Kieko was pre- 
paring the hot bean broth and steamed rice for the family 
breakfast, and Reiji was dressing little Jun-chan with the help of 
Megumi, there came a hoarse voice at the entranceway. 

“Takahashi Sensei’””—it was an unfamiliar voice, gruff but not 
unfriendly in tone. 
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Reiji put down the baby and went out to see. There stood a 
tall man with square, muscular shoulders enhanced in promi- 
nence by a large well-padded jacket. The man’s exceptionally 
black eyes gleamed with native intelligence and latent good 
humor. His short, thinning hair was slightly gray. He bowed 
deeply, apologizing for his early visit. 

“Don’t be concerned at all about that,” replied Reiji. “Please 
come in, have a cup of tea, and let me know what I can do for 
you.” In the back of his mind Reiji considered various possible 
reasons for such a visit. The man seemed sincere and quite 
approachable. Reiji’s heart reached out to him in the usual 
eagerness to be a friend. The man declined Reiji’s invitation to 
step up into the living room, preferring to stand in the vestibule 
and talk. 

“I am a man who has been in bad company and I want to 
break out of the old connections,” he began, with honest appeal 
in his eyes. “You may be surprised, but I have been one of the 
close associates of the notorious Shadow of Edagawa-cho. I got 
drawn into the ring of gangsters when I was out of money and 
my family was starving. I learned to play the game with them 
and began to enjoy the excitement of it all, and the profitable 
side of it, too. But all along there was something within me that 
was ashamed and unhappy. I have never been a ruffian or law- 
breaker at heart. Believe me, Sensei, this is a fact.” 

Encouraged by Reiji’s friendly countenance and sympathetic 
spirit, he went on, “I know more about you than you may 
think, Sensei, and I have been impressed by your life among the 
people of this neighborhood. They call you Ikigami. The more 
I learn about how you help the sick, the hungry, the ex-con- 
victs, and many other types of miserable folks, the more I know 
you are not an ordinary man. You are surely like a Kamisama 
(divine being) to Edagawa-cho.” 

Reiji began to protest such praise, but the man went on, 
“Sensei, you have been doing something recently that has been 
final proof to some of us that you are God’s man. I simply can- 
not understand it. Nobody else would do this sort of thing. 
Sensei, even our chief, The Shadow, is deeply impressed by this 
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thing that you have done, and I don’t think that you need 
worry anymore about him or his gang. It is this amazing thing of 
having a respected teacher become a milk delivery boy—not to 
get money for yourself but to repay a young man’s debt and 
keep him out of prison. 

“Sensei, we hear that you are helping this young man in 
your school also, Airin Gakuen, and giving him a new chance in 
life. I wish every young fellow in this neighborhood could have 
such a chance to learn the right way. If I myself had had such a 
good friend and teacher when I was younger, I never would 
have gotten into the shadow of The Shadow and done many 
bad things for which I am now truly penitent. 

“And, Sensei, what bothers me most of all is that my own 
kids, because of my bad example, are turning out the same way 
as their dad. My younger son especially has a bad name among 
the youngsters around here. It’s my fault and I want to give the 
little fellow a better chance. Please tell me how to start over 
again with him. Can you do something for him as you are doing 
for the young chap who stole the dairyman’s money?” 

Reiji jumped at the chance to get closer to this apparently 
remorseful member of the Edagawa-cho criminal ring. “Your 
son would be most welcome here with us, I assure you, Mr. 

o» 

“Araiwa (rough rock) is the name, Goro Araiwa,” the man 
explained. “My ancestors got that name from the rocky hill 
country in which they lived. But I don’t want to be a rough 
rock all my life,” he almost smiled to himself. “You can teach 
us by your influence, Sensei, and smooth down our rough 
natures.” 

Reiji smiled back at Araiwa. “Rocks, though rough, some- 
times contain diamonds or other precious gems. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if your family has some of these hidden somewhere 
under the surface,” he answered. The man bowed deeply, grate- 
fully. 

Continuing, Reiji said, “Just send your son over to see me, 
Araiwa San, or bring him yourself if you prefer. We'll try to 
make things interesting for him in our children’s activities here.” 
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“Thank you, oh, thank you, Sensei!” said Goro with a fer- 
vency that warmed Reiji’s heart. “I must be going now, for I 
have taken too much of your time at an inconvenient early hour. 
But I will surely bring my son to you right away. It will be 
just what he needs. I don’t want him to grow up to be a ruffian 
like his stupid father.” 

“I believe that you are a good man at heart,” said Reiji, 
“and I want to know you better, I am very glad that you came. 
Don’t think that you have troubled us at all. Be sure to bring 
your son over soon, even today if you wish.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” replied Goro. “I'll bring him here 
as soon as I can catch him and get him cleaned up a bit. He’s a 
dirty lite rascal. Good-bye, Sensei, for now!” 

“Good-bye,” said Reiji. “Come back again soon, please!” 

The big man was already disappearing beyond the door in 
his haste to get home and look for his son, Yattchan, He seemed 
to be talking to himself, Reiji thought, as his voice and the 
clattering of his huge wooden clogs died away in the distance. 
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i WAS LATE THE NEXT MORNING 
when Goro Araiwa strode into the yard of Airin Gakuen, his 
ten-year-old son reluctantly dragging his feet behind his in- 
sistent father. Several boys of about Yattchan’s age were playing 
on the slide and on the jungle gym. A few were just romping 
around. There had been a hubbub of voices before the new- 
comers’ arrival. But suddenly all was quiet except for the stage 
whisper of one boy to the others near him: “Look who it is! The 
Araiwa kid and his gangster father, Big Goro!” 

Paying no heed to the watching boys, Goro led Yattchan into 
the entry of the main building and called out, “Takahashi 
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Sensei!” with as gentle a voice as anyone could imagine. Reiji 
soon emerged. He had been hoping that Goro would actually 
show up and not let his enthusiasm of yesterday cool off into 
inaction. 

“Here is that good-for-nothing son of mine,” Goro began 
when greeted by Reiji. Yattchan cringed behind his father’s huge 
frame. Goro pulled him out into view with an admonition to 
the lad to make a polite bow to the good teacher. Yattchan com- 
plied with a quick, jerky obeisance but kept his face down. 

“Please come into my room and have a cup of tea, Araiwa 
San,” said Reiji. “Then we can talk for a while about plans for 
your son. What is his name, by the way?” 

He was told the name and the boy squirmed, all the more 
self-conscious in the new and strange environment. But when 
his father accepted the kind invitation to enter the apartment of 
Director Takahashi, there was nothing to do but to come along 
and see what would happen. Curiosity got the better of his 
shyness, and soon the teacher’s kind voice and gentle manner, 
with the tea and cakes provided by the teacher’s smiling wife, 
not only put Yattchan at ease but awakened a genuine interest 
in the place and the people. 

“Do whatever you want to with him,” said Goro to Reiji. 
“He needs to know how to behave. He may be slow to learn 
obedience, but don’t hesitate to punish him when he gets rude 
or careless.” 

“T doubt that that will be necessary,” replied Reiji. “He will 
be busy doing interesting things with other children, and we shall 
teach him fascinating stories that will help him want to be a 
fine young man.” 

To Yattchan, Reiji said, “You will not need to be afraid 
of me or of the other teachers. We all like children, even when 
they forget to do their best, and we are glad to help them do 
better. I am sure that we can depend on you to cooperate with 
us and with the other children who are learning to grow up 
into fine young men and women.” 

Then Reiji surprised the father, Goro, by suggesting that his 
son might, for a while at least, be part of the Takahashi family 
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in the daytime hours. Sometimes he would eat with them, help- 
ing to do chores and errands because the two Takahashi children 
were still too small to do such things, 

This seemed too good to be true and met with protestations 
from Goro, However, Reiji persuaded him to accede to the plan 
for Yattchan’s own good as well as for the assistance the lad 
could give to the foster-parents, as they might be called. Reiji 
also believed that other children would more quickly accept 
Yattchan if he were known to be in such good favor with the 
head of Airin Gakuen. 

After the interview, with profuse gratitude in his repeated 
apologies and expressions of appreciation, Goro departed. Yatt- 
chan had been so won over by such hitherto unknown kindness 
that he gladly stayed on for the day. He quickly became fond of 
Megumi and Jun, who took to him easily and naturally. This 
soon broke down any barrier of hesitancy on his part in the new 
experience. 

It was wholesome for Yattchan to be trusted by someone. It 
was an exhilarating thing to have his past record laid away and 
to have a clean page upon which to inscribe a different story. 
Reiji and Kicko also treated him as someone of equal im- 
portance with others among those who frequented the center. 
He truly enjoyed the privilege of a private bath in the wooden 
tub full of steaming water and of eating with the other members 
of the household. 

The children of Yattchan’s own age, including those who had 
looked askance at him when he was first escorted to the place 
by his father, had been wisely tipped off by Takahashi Sensei to 
the challenge of befriending and restoring the hitherto under- 
privileged lad. They showed more and more a companionable 
attitude and gave him a chance to develop trustworthiness be- 
fitting the environment. 

At his home Yattchan regaled his wondering parents with 
tales of a new life which they had scarcely dared to dream he 
could learn to enjoy and profit by. One of the most wonderful 
of all experiences had been to go on an overnight camping ex- 
pedition with about twenty preadolescent boys under the guid- 
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ance of Reiji and his faithful assistants from a group of older 
youths, 

The overnight camp was usually held beside a river west of 
the city in the direction of Mount Fuji. There were fishing and 
a calm pool in the river for swimming. There were also stories 
around the evening campfire and the singing of such songs as 
enlivened the heart of an adventurous boy. The food, including 
sweet potatoes and bits of meat roasted over live coals, with the 
fragrant smoke of cedarwood rising through the tree branches 
above their friendship circle, was flavored with the hunger sauce 
that comes from outdoor activity. 

Goro and his wife, Toshiko, were especially impressed when 
their son repeated to them stories about Jesus, the great Leader, 
and his disciples who were able to serve him marvelously, even 
risking their lives for this one whom the only true God had sent 
to make men into new creatures. 

Yattchan also suggested to his parents that they would surely 
be welcomed at the midweek services at the Airin Gakuen 
Church, where there was Bible study with everyone free to ask 
questions; and also at the Sunday worship services, with preach- 
ing by Takahashi Sensei and visiting ministers. 
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I, SPITE OF WHAT SEEMED A TURN 
for the better during mid-April, 1960, the condition of long- 
ailing and bedridden Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa suddenly became 
acutely worse, due to failure of his heart muscles. He passed 
from this earthly life on April 23 at the family home in Mat- 
suzawa, Tokyo. 

For over a year, since his collapse at Takamatsu City while en 
route to a preaching engagement at Tokushima on the island of 
Shikoku, his ancestral home, the noted evangelist-author-social 
reformer had been convalescing. For several months he had 
been in a hospital in Takamatsu, later at his own home in 
Tokyo, watched over by his faithful wife, Haru. Of her he had 
often said, “Without her, I could have done nothing.” 

The humble home of the Kagawas behind the Matsuzawa 
Church was thronged with mourning friends who passed beside 
the bier to look upon his wasted features, once so alive with 
outgoing human kindness, 

Among these disconsolate ones were two who had special 
reason to feel the loss in their own lives. Reiji and Kieko Taka- 
hashi had not only been inspired for better living by close con- 
tact with Dr. and Mrs. Kagawa through the years of their 
youth and recent maturing; the very mission to which they had 
dedicated themselves among the lost and neglected people of 
Tokyo’s great social sewer, the bayshore slums, had been under- 
girded by the loving encouragement, wise guidance, and sub- 
stantial support of these incomparable friends and tutors. 
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Reiji and Kieko knew that they were definitely in the com- 
pany of those young Christians with a social conscience upon 
whom Dr, Kagawa had rested his hopes that the church of 
Japan should rise to her full responsibility. They, too, must be 
the hands and feet of the Master to serve his lost sheep, not 
merely voices crying platitudes in the wilderness of human in- 
difference and self-seeking. 

In their sense of great loss on this occasion when they had 
ostensibly come to console Mrs. Haru Kagawa and her family, 
Reiji and Kicko found that Mrs. Kagawa was a source of 
strength and spiritual support to them and to hundreds of others 
gathered in mutual grief. 

When the services of farewell and of tribute to Dr. Kagawa 
from all over the world, as expressed in a thousand telegrams 
and other messages of condolence, were finished, and the family 
had received from the Emperor of Japan the First Order of the 
Sacred Treasure, symbolizing what his life had meant to the 
nation of ninety million people, it was with a new and deepened 
sense of their high privilege and heavy responsibility that the 
Takahashis faced again the challenge of Edagawa-cho. 

They would forever go forward with the humbling but en- 
nobling awareness of a commission sealed by the personal friend- 
ship of one of the world’s most Christlike men. 

Who but the Master could enable them to prove worthy of 
this? 

The days following this most difficult farewell were days of 
much prayer and self-examination. 

They must not fail their great friend, Toyohiko Kagawa. 

They must not fail the priceless people who looked from 
despair to hope through Airin Gakuen, the School of Neigh- 
borly Love. 

Above all, they must not fail their supreme Friend who came 
from the heart of the Father to seek out the friendless of all 
places and of all times. 

They must not, they would not, fail! 
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O; A SATURDAY AFTERNOON WHILE 
walking through the neighborhood, Goro passed Airin Gakuen 
and watched with delight the recreational activities of a boys’ 
group in the yard. His son, Yattchan, was one of the most active 
and proficient at doing stunts and in showing leadership po- 
tential. 


This is what the big man had hoped—that his own boy might 
“be somebody,” not a puny, unimpressive second- or third-rate 
kind who had to depend on craftiness to get anywhere, Yattchan 
had gained firm new flesh, mostly muscle, and had a look of 
confidence in his eyes. 

Goro stood watching his son and feeling very proud and 
hopeful. The thought came, “How could this miracle ever have 
come to pass if we had succeeded in ousting Takahashi Sensei 
from the community and in stopping the work of Airin Gakuen 
before it was well begun?” 


As he pondered thus, his eye caught an announcement on the 
signboard by the gate. The sign invited all who might wish to 
come to the regular services of the church, giving the hour and 
purpose of each of the various meetings: some for adults, in- 
cluding special study and work sessions for women; some for 
young people who worked in industry—young married people in 
need of fellowship and inspiration; some for boys and girls in 
after-school hours or on Saturdays or Sundays. 


There was also announcement of preaching meetings with 
topics set forth bearing on practical phases of life, teaching how 
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the Christian faith could show the way to new horizons for in- 
dividual persons and for their family life also, 


New resolution came suddenly to Goro that he and his wife, 
Toshiko, must not let their son Yattchan reap all the benefit 
from what was going on at this wonderful place which existed 
for the regeneration of the entire community. On returning 
home, he announced to the mistress of the house that she should 
join one or more of “these women’s activities” at Airin Gakuen 
and learn to be one of the respected ladies of the neighborhood. 

“Yes,” replied Toshiko, “maybe I will do something like that, 
Husband, when you yourself have made a start in that direction. 
You know, husbands are supposed to lead, and wives to follow. 
Are you going to start attending church sometimes or maybe a 
Bible study class?” 

“Wives are not supposed to question their husbands about 
their plans. Don’t you know that?” he replied with feeling. “Of 
course I am intending to go to some of these meetings. Don’t 
think for a moment I am afraid of what people will say. I have 
already made up my mind just what I will do and when I will 
attend the church meeting. I am not telling anybody my plans. 
I want it to be a surprise to Takahashi Sensei and especially to 
Yattchan. The kid will be much pleased about it. I want him to 
be proud of his dad for having the guts to turn over a new leaf.” 

“Now you're talking, big fellow,” commented Toshiko with a 
smirk. “I’ll do what you suggested if you'll carry through on 
what you say. But what a laugh this will raise among your old 
cronies down by the waterfront! Among mine, too, I suppose,” 
she added as an afterthought. “But let’s do it, for Yattchan’s 
sake. We can’t let him down.” 

“Never mind about the old cronies,” Goro answered. “I'll 
show them that Goro still has a mind of his own.” 

Toshiko chuckled to herself and went into the cooking shed to 
broil the fish for supper. In spite of her occasional teasing, she 
greatly admired her huge man for his prowess and independent 
spirit. 
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y EVENING SERVICE OF GOSPEL 
preaching was beginning. Hymns that the people of the neighbor- 
hood had learned to sing with growing zest were ringing out 
from the open windows of the upstairs chapel at Airin Gakuen. 
There was an unusually good attendance, chiefly young folks aged 
fifteen to twenty-five but also some men and women of middle 
and upper ages. 

Most of the worshipers had also attended the Sunday morning 
service, being members of the church, which by now had an en- 
rollment of over thirty. Some of these were from the Shiozaki- 
cho area and elsewhere, but most of them were from the near 
neighborhood in Edagawa-cho. 

The most zealous members rejoiced to come to the evening 
service also, for this was a means of witness to non-Christians who 
chanced to attend and who thereby could hear a positive ex- 
planation of the Christian faith, with an invitation to make that 
faith their own. 

The Airin Gakuen Church was the only church in a wide area 
of East Tokyo bordering immediately on Tokyo Bay. It seemed 
to lift up its graceful steeple and towering cross with conscious 
dignity amid the small factories of the vicinity. It seemed to say, 
“In the midst of your toil, making products for the daily life of 
one another, O men, you are reminded that ‘ “man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God.” ’ You are invited to come apart, now and then, 
to hear the blessed invitation of Jesus, who said to the toiling 
and careworn multitudes of long ago, ‘ “Come to me, all who 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” ’” 
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Pastor Takahashi was seated on the rostrum of the simple 
little chapel that could accommodate fifty or sixty persons on 
plain benches provided with inexpensive cushions made by the 
women of the church. One of the young men was leading the 
group in singing: 

Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 

No, there’s a cross for ev'ry one, 
And there’s a cross for me. 


The young minister happened to look toward the chapel 
door. What he saw gave him a feeling of indescribable joy. 
There stood Goro Araiwa, who had once been a stumbling 
block to good people, a terror to many innocent citizens, and 
an opponent to what Airin Gakuen meant to accomplish. 

On Goro’s face was a look of embarrassed hope bespeaking 
the need for assistance. He evidently felt out of place in those 
surroundings. But he was obviously there for a purpose—a good 
purpose. This Reiji instantly recognized, and for it he gave 
spontaneous thanks to God as he hurried down the aisle to greet 
the newcomer and make him feel at ease. 

A hymnal and Bible provided for Goro’s use made him feel 
more at ease as, at his insistence, he was given a seat near the 
back of the room. The other attendants carefully concealed 
their surprise at finding this man in their company in a humble 
and teachable mood. 

Back in the pulpit, Pastor Takahashi, inspired by the special 
challenge of the occasion, was given a fervency beyond his usual 
sincerity of utterance as he broke “the bread of life” in the 
sermon of the evening. 

The text of the sermon scemed providentially suited to this 
first opportunity to reach out to the secking spirit of Goro. It 
was from the Apostle Paul’s letter to the Christian brother, 
Philemon, written by Paul from his prison cell in Rome and sent 
by one of Philemon’s bond servants who had run away from his 
master, but who at Rome had been converted by Paul to the 
Christian faith. 
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In the letter Paul wrote: 


I, Paul, an ambassador and now a prisoner also for Christ Jesus— 
I appeal to you for my child, Onesimus, whose father I have 
become in my imprisonment. (Formerly he was useless to you, but 
now he is indeed useful to you and to me.) . . .. Perhaps this is 
why he was parted from you for a while, that you might have 
him back for ever, no longer as a slave but more than a slave, as 
a beloved brother, especially to me but how much more to you, 
both in the flesh and in the Lord. 


Interpreting, Reiji began his sermon: “The message of this 
wonderful letter by one of the wisest and noblest men who ever 
lived, Christ’s special apostle Paul, is just as important for us 
today as it was for the man Philemon to whom it was addressed 
and for others with whom Philemon shared it. The letter was 
read in the church fellowship that probably met in Philemon’s 
house, for he was a wealthy and influential man, important 
enough to have slaves. 

“What are the main ideas contained in this letter so treasured 
by Christians of all ages and so central in the Bible, the most 
honored book in the modern world, read in all countries, includ- 
ing Japan, China, Korea, and other oriental lands? 

“One main teaching is this: Faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, can make one a new man, no matter how good-for-nothing 
or evil that person has been. The slave Onesimus, who had been 
purchased by Philemon, was false to his owner and wanted to 
get away from hard work in spite of his master’s kindness to 
him. He wandered far away and wound up in Rome, a great 
city. How he met Paul we do not know, but meeting Paul 
changed the runaway slave's heart and life, He became willing 
to go back to his master and atone for his unfaithfulness. Paul 
sent him back to Philemon, charging Philemon to treat the 
penitent man no longer as a slave but as a brother—a brother 
in Christ, the Lord of all men, Onesimus the runaway was 
turned into Onesimus the trustworthy, honorable workman, 
respected by everyone. The power of Christ in the heart of a 
man makes a new man out of him. 


“Another teaching in this wonderful letter from Paul to Phile- 
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mutual help- 
one in the group 
n. Christian fellow- 
tations and hard- 
Werk. 
followers even reaches out over 
and national boundaries. It 
i capital of the Roman Empire to Phile- 
1 th ‘province f Asia N Minor far to the east. It came into 
generations ago from other lands such as Portugal, 
land, Holland, Germany, the United States of America, 
entGanadss All Christians of the world are one family in 
‘Christ. And every man who becomes a follower of Christ be- 
‘comes a member of the great fellowship that accepts him as 
Lord. It is inspiring and strengthening to each and all.” 

After the service ended with another hymn, “Wonderful 
Words of Life,” and with the closing prayer, all present were 
urged to remain for an informal time of conversation and tea, 
so that they might have a chance to get better acquainted and 
to ask any questions that they might have. 

A number stayed in response to the cordial words of the min- 
ister. Big Goro, however, apparently ill at ease, slipped away 
and went out the chapel door. Reiji, however, hastily followed 
him down the stairs to the door, expressing pleasure at his at- 
tendance and inviting him to come back often. He made it a 
point also to say how well Yattchan was doing in the Airin 
Gakuen activities of study and of recreation. “At our camp 
this summer, Yattchan was one of the best athletes among the 
boys, particularly in swimming. He also showed great interest 
in learning our Bible lessons.” 


“Yes,” replied Goro, “he has been surprising us all at home 
by the stories of Bible heroes. He had always been a weakling 
in body and courage. We hope that these tales of heroic deeds 
will make him braver and stronger in every way. I can’t stand a 
coward, especially in my own family.” 

As he said this, Araiwa hung his head as though in embar- 
rassed meditation. Slowly he raised his eyes to Reiji’s and, with 
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great carnestness, said, “It takes much effort for me to say this, 
but if I want my son to be brave, I also must be brave. I want 
to ask you a question, but I have been hesitating. It is a hard 
question for a proud man to ask.” 

“Don’t hesitate any longer, Araiwa San,” Reiji urged with 
warm friendliness in his tone. “If I can help you, please let me 
do so!” 

With a supreme exertion of will, beads of perspiration stand- 
ing out on his strong face, Goro got the words out slowly, but 
they were quickly understood by Reiji through his keen interest 
in the struggling man, “Takahashi Sensei, tell me frankly, 
would it really be possible for such a lowdown character as I 
am to become a Christian? I want to talk with you about this 
question seriously and in private when it is convenient for you.” 

Bursting with joyful emotion, the eager soul of Reiji calmed 
itself so that he could reply. “Araiwa San, this is the kind of 
question that makes me tremendously happy. It is not hard to 
answer. The Bible tells us that the Lord is ‘not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all should reach repentance.’ The 
word ‘all’ certainly includes you, There is no doubt about it. 
The Bible also says, ‘“. . . him who comes to me I will not cast 
out.”’ To those burdened down with anxiety and care, yes, and 
; with a sense of their own unworthiness and sin, Jesus said, 

*“Come to me, all who labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.”” 
“Let me pray for you right now.” Both men bowed for the 
brief but earnest petition: “O Father, in this moment of cour- 
ageous questing by Araiwa San, who has a burden on his heart, 
speak to him and let him know that the way that your Son, 
. Jesus Christ, opened for all of us human sinners is open to him, 
and that your arms are waiting to welcome him home. Teach 
him to forsake all that is against your holy will and to cleanse 
himself of all the old, bad ways so that he may learn to climb 
the pathway that leads to everlasting blessedness and strength. 
Help me to share with him and his family what you have taught 
me about the way of salvation. In our Savior's name, Amen.” 
“Thank you, thank you very much, Takahashi Sensei,” said 
Goro. “There is much for me to think about and much for me to 
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unload onto the rubbish heap. If God will give me a new 
chance, I want to carry a good burden for him. Now I will go. 
I have taken too much of your time. Others are waiting for you 
upstairs.” 

“Before you go, Araiwa San,” replied Reiji, “I want to urge 
you to come to our midweek Bible study meetings as often as 
you can. You have much to learn about the will of God. The 
Bible is the best guide to our footsteps.” 

“J will surely come whenever I can. My mind is made up, 
no matter what anybody may say to me or whatever all the 
demons of hell may try to do to me. Sayonara, Sensei!” 

“Sayonara. God bless and keep you. May we meet again 
soon!” breathed Reiji with ecstatically smiling face. Then he 
went up the twenty steps to the chapel to mect the others who 
were waiting patiently and gladly, having guessed something 
of his business downstairs with Goro. They rejoiced to see 
Reiji’s happy face and did not ask questions, but praised God 
for his greatness. 


58. 


Go oo ol al al al cal ca ca aca 


Sas OF THE MEN OF THE 
Shadow’s gang who had, by Reiji’s encouragement, given up their 
evil connection with the narcotics ring had, also by Reiji’s medi- 
ation, secured honorable work: one as laborer for the Public 
Works Department on street-improvement jobs, another as fire- 
man’s helper in a factory, still another as employee of an ex- 
press company, loading and unloading trucks. 

In time Goro also was able to get respectable work and did 
not shrink from labor that brought fatigue to his body and per- 
spiration to his face. When former cronies of the big bayfront 
gang to which he had once belonged chanced to see him at such 
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exertion, their sneers riled his quick temper and touched his 
able to ignore such tormenting as one who had his mind set on 
pride; but after a few flare-ups of impulsive retaliation, he was 
a worthwhile goal. 

Goro watched with growing satisfaction the development of his 
son Yattchan into a dependable young man. From time to time, 
instead of trying to cook a bachelor meal for himself at home in 
the absence of his hospitalized wife, he would go over to the cheap 
riverside eating house where Yattchan worked as a kitchen boy 
and take a plate of fish or a huge bowl of buckwheat noodles 
while watching the lad at his work. Yattchan would throw a 
quick, proud smile at his father from behind the kitchen counter 
as he deftly dried a stack of eight or ten small plates, holding 
them all in his hands at once, wiping one after another, and 
slipping each one when dried under the stack. 

One evening, having gone there late, Goro tarried until past 
ten o'clock, eating slowly as he looked out over the dark river 
below the wooden bridge that in the daytime creaked under the 
weight of endlessly passing rubbish dumptrucks. 

Goro was musing about many things—some that worried him, 
some that made him feel good. He casually noted the absence of 
his son from the kitchen crew but supposed the boy to be out 
dumping garbage behind the restaurant. Or perhaps he was 
riding the delivery bike somewhere with several tiers of trays, 
each holding four bowls of broiled eels on rice, the whole 
balanced on the palm of one hand while the other guided the 
darting vehicle along crooked lanes. 

In the semidarkness of a cloudy night, with the moon behind 
a drifting veil of mist, Goro had failed to detect what it was that 
had made a heavy splash out toward the middle of the sluggish 
stream. There were some indistinct voices raised. Perhaps some- 
one crossing the bridge had dropped a bundle of trash or an old 
box into the water. In his musing Goro thought he had heard 
the dipping of oars and the leaden clink of oarlocks. Sometimes 
boats plied the river even at night. 

Presently, however, Goro was brought up with a start, hear- 
ing the well-known siren of a police car coming ever closer. 
From sheer habit, the quick-thinking man made himself incon- 
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spicuous, stepping out through a side door and down a shadowy 
alley nearby. From around the corner he watched the police 
vehicle go past the side of the restaurant and down to the river’s 
brink, He could now see forms of men by the shore near a 
beached rowboat, some of them bending over an object on the 
ground, 

Curiosity was surging within Goro, but prudently he resisted 
the impulse to run to the scene. He had a built-in aversion to 
close association with officers of the law. Slipping into the restau- 
rant again, he thought he would find out from his son what all 
the excitement was about. But Yattchan was not there, The whole 
force of employees had disappeared. “They would naturally 
be out at the scene of alarm,” he instantly reflected. 

Gasting caution aside, Goro joined the growing crowd on the 
shore. He edged dexterously through to where he could sec 
policemen operating a pulmotor attached to the face of a human 
being who lay prone and motionless in water-soaked clothing. 
He could hear one of the men say in a stage whisper, “She’s 
coming around a bit! Keep it going!” There was an awed hum 
of voices from the numerous onlookers. Each one scemed eager 
to get the full story, and most of them were exchanging spon- 
taneous conjectures. 

There seemed general agreement that it was an unknown 
woman about thirty years old who had thrown herself from the 
bridge. She had been rescued by some young men who had 
manned an idle skiff and somehow had got her out of the river. 

After a minute or two Goro spied his son Yattchan surrounded 
by a group of intensely interested people. As Goro moved closer, 
he noted that the boy was also in water-soaked clothing, his 
starched white work coat limp and soiled. The people around 
Yattchan saw the big newcomer pressing into the ring to ques- 
tion the lad. Before he could utter a word, one of them said to 
Goro, “The kid’s a hero! He’s the one who went in after her!” 
Yattchan smiled as his father put his great right hand upon his 
shoulder and said, “Is that true? I’m proud of you, Son!” 

By this time the police were lifting the revived woman into 
an ambulance that had come to the scene, A newspaper reporter 
was buzzing around with notebook and pencil. Spying Yattchan 
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in his drenched clothes, he quickly got the story. The young 
kitchen boy had stepped out behind the eating house to put some 
trash into the incinerator and had seen a woman walking toward 
the center of the bridge, hands to head in seeming distress, A 
few young loiterers by the river’s edge also were watching the 
strangely acting woman, and Yattchan joined them to discuss 
the thing. They sensed possible tragedy but did not seem actively 
concerned. 

Yattchan himself quickly felt the need to be prepared and sug- 
gested to the bystanders that the boat be untied and oars readied 
for emergency. Only two of them responded with any willingness 
to help. Then they saw the woman climb to the bridge rail and, 
with hands over her eyes, lunge downward and fall with a heavy 
splash into the dirty stream twenty feet below. 

Yattchan, joined by the two other young fellows, pushed the 
boat out and rowed to the spot, searching for sight of the woman 
when she might come up. A bit downstream she emerged, cough- 
ing and arms flailing; then she sank again before they got the 
boat to the place. Rowing in that direction, they were near at 
hand when the wildly threshing form again was visible. To be 
sure of getting her, Yattchan dived from the boat, swam a few 
necessary strokes to reach the spot, and caught her by the hair as 
she was again sinking, When the boat reached them, the other 
young men helped pull her and Yattchan into it, and they soon 
got her to shore. 

Someone had telephoned the police, and they were on the 
way to the river by the time the boat had been pulled ashore and 
the limp body lifted out onto some straw matting. 

The restaurant proprietor urged Goro to take the boy home 
for the night and congratulated him on having such a brave son. 
Yattchan slept soundly after his exertion of the evening. Goro, 
for sheer pride and joy, spent a night of incessant tossing in his 
bed, so eager was he to arise and get to the hospital to let the 
boy’s mother know of his splendid act. When he did get there, 
the news gave her great pleasure and helped relieve her suffer- 
ing. 

BD the day there was a visit to the Araiwa home by a 
police officer bearing a message of congratulation from his ward 
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chief, which stated also that on a certain date there would be 
presentation of awards for heroism to Yattchan and the two 
young men who assisted him in the courageous rescue. 

Goro could hardly wait to visit Takahashi Sensei and tell him 
the wonderful news. He was almost incoherent as he blurted 
forth, “Sensei! Yattchan saved a woman's life! He is to be 
honored by the police chief with a certificate of heroism! Thanks 
to you, my good-for-nothing little monster has become a real 
man. How can I ever show you my gratitude? Thank you, thank 
you, truly!” 

Again the excited father referred to his son’s brave deed, add- 
ing, “He didn’t wait for the older boys to act. They were slow 
to do anything. He just took the lead and went into the water 
after the drowning woman. My boy, Sensei! My own son, Yatt- 
chan! I’m really happy about it!” Goro, with embarrassment, 
wiped at his eyes. 

Reiji expressed his joy and hearty congratulations, saying, ‘It’s 
wonderful, but I’m not surprised that Yattchan acted bravely. 
He is really a very fine lad with good stuff in him, just like his 
father. You have every reason to be proud and glad. My sincere 
congratulations to you. When I see Yattchan again, I'll tell him 
personally how proud I am about his noble deed.” 

On August 21 a ceremony was held at the Pukagawa District 
Police Station at which Yatsuo Araiwa and two other young 
men were honored by a representative of the police chicf of 
Tokyo for their participation in a heroic rescue of a drowning 
person in the darkness of night. Certificates of honor with the 
seal of the city of Tokyo and accompanied by a silver medal em- 
bossed with the likeness of the headquarters of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, were presented to the young men in cere- 
monious fashion. 

The repercussions of this noteworthy event were profound 
within the Edagawa-cho community. No longer was the Araiwa 
family looked upon with suspicion and fear. They were hence- 
forth regarded as a family of distinction and honor. New op- 
portunities for well-paid occupation opened up to Goro, and his 
wife’s long hospital sojourn was made easier for her both finan- 
cially and in comfort of mind. Continued schooling became pos- 
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sible for Yattchan as he and his parents looked forward to a 
useful and successful life for him. 

Goro kept in contact with Takahashi Sensei and occasionally 
attended the meetings for Bible study and prayer. His son re- 
joiced to see his father’s progress in understanding the Christian 
faith which he himself had accepted. 

On occasion, in private conversations in which Reiji tried to 
help the big man disentangle himself from the reluctant tentacles 
of his unfortunate past, Goro would confess, “Sensei, I have many 
memories that weigh upon my mind, many things to live down, 
many old associations to break loose from. It is easy to feel dis- 
couraged and to doubt whether I can make the grade, after 
all, with such a weight upon my shoulders and chains around 
my feet. But you are helping me step by step, and I am deter- 
mined to stay on the side of Christ whatever the cost, however 
long it may take to win out.” 

Reiji did not press Goro to become a baptized member of the 
church. He understood the way in which Goro’s mind worked 
and knew that the big fellow would prefer to come to his own 
decision in his own time. But he ceaselessly bore up the earnest 
struggler in counsel and in prayer, with faith as strong as the 
promises of God. 


59. 


CPP PPP PP PP PP 


I, Jury, 1962, Retyr TAKAHASHI 
stood talking with a staff doctor at the large St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Medical Center, which rears its gleaming turrets of 
testimony beside the Sumida River. To the west was visible the 
central mass of Tokyo’s teeming business district, to the southeast 
the ship-dotted harbor where the Sumida is swallowed by Tokyo 
Bay. 
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Reiji was pointing somewhat farther east and saying, “Dr. 
Hinoda, over there a few miles is Edagawa-cho in Koto Ward, 
where I live and work. In that area dwell the human beings whom 
many choose to call the scum of society: the ragpickers, the 
gangsters, the people of the gutter. It used to be one of the areas 
of Tokyo where even a police officer’s life was not safe after dark. 

“Thank God, that area is changing into a safer, a much more 
decent community. Our little Christian center called Airin 
Gakuen has been blessed by God in making a miraculous witness 
within the homes of those who live and toil there. 

“Through their children we have reached their hearts and won 
their loyalty, so that we are no longer in danger from the worst 
ruffians in East Tokyo. We have in our home from time to 
time for special training, the son of one who was formerly 
a leading gangster but who is now an earnest secker and 
will, I believe, in time become a true Christian. However, he 
has many problems both within his own life and inside his 
previous circle of relationships.” 

“This is marvelous, Takahashi San,” replied the doctor, “But 
I am concerned about the terrible price that you are having to 
pay for this opportunity to witness. Here you have been under 
our medical care for months with a serious chest and throat 
condition which has taken every resource of modern medicine 
to alleviate for the time being. 

“Only if you could live under more wholesome physical con- 
ditions could we be optimistic about the chance for real im- 
provement and cure. But your area is reeking with vile smog and 
is infamous for being the garbage bucket of Tokyo’s ten million 
people, with those mountains of refuse along the waterfront 
giving off a continuous, unhealthful stench night and day.” 

“Dr. Hinoda,” said Reiji, with a faraway look that seemed 
to originate deep within his soul, “I can never thank you enough 
for your kind services to me in my recent illness and for your 
deep interest in my future welfare. 

“But you know . .. ,” he continued, turning to the window 
and again looking eastward to where smoke was belching from 
serried ranks of industrial chimneys, “you know, Doctor . . . it 
may sound completely crazy to you, and I don’t know just how 
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to say it; but the air of Edagawa-cho is to me the most fragrant 
air of the whole city and country around it . . . There is some- 
thing about that air that fills me with a feeling of at-homeness; 
for . . . Doctor, that is the air my people breathe.” 

The friendly physician put his hand on Reiji’s shoulder, but 
he could say little because of the catch in his voice, except in a 
forced whisper, “My brother Takahashi, God bless you and your 
people!” 


60. 
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Ec WAS HOT AS USUAL, DAY AFTER 
day, night after night, during the summer of 1962. The strength 
of the men, women, and children suffered seasonal depletion, 
and disease germs found the population of Edagawa-cho and 
elsewhere on the bayshore’s steaming lowlands ready prey. Mos- 
quitocs and flies, as well as the year-round fleas, plied their re- 
pulsive trade, infecting human blood, contaminating food, con- 
tributing dangerously to the general misery. 

There was carelessness at the third-rate eating houses of the 
area in the handling of food. Ptomaine poisoning was a constant 
threat. Vendors of cheap ice cream handled their wares with dirty 
hands as they catered to clamoring juvenile customers. 

“Oh, for a Christian doctor who could live among us and 
help these people to fight for health with some chance of suc- 
cess,” said Reiji to Kieko after a day of many calls to aid the sick 
with what advice and ministration their meager supply of knowl- 
edge and of simple medicines would permit. With festering cuts 
and bruises among the children, headaches and backaches among 
women with child, stomach upsets and dysentery in family after 
family, abdominal pains that needed a physician’s diagnosis, the 
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procession of those who came with hope and trust to the Taka- 
hashis for help and a Christian blessing seemed unending. 

“Why don’t you take the problem to your Board of Directors?” 
inquired Kieko. “And ask them to provide at least one new room 
here where a visiting doctor could give aid.” 

“Your advice is good,” agreed Reiji, “and I will inquire of 
Chairman Manabe and Treasurer Mukaibo. However, it would 
take several hundred thousand yen in these days of high build- 
ing costs, and I fear there is not that much money available just 
now, over and above our running expense budget.” 

The next day Reiji managed to have a brief conference with 
the two busy men. They were sympathetic and not at all negative 
with respect to the possibility of raising some moncy for the 
needed facilities, if a doctor could be found to give his services 
for a reasonable fee. They would call a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the board in the near future. Would Reiji please 
bring to the meeting a prepared statement of the conditions and 
the need, with a rough estimate of the probable costs? He gladly 
consented to this extra work though already his hands were full 
at the center and in the community, but now it would be to 
labor with a new spark of hope for the desperately needed facil- 
ities. 

A carpenter whom Reiji knew to be a Christian, and who was 
willing to do the building of the clinic room for little more than 
bare cost of materials and labor, entered into consultation with 
him, drawing up plans and estimates of cost. 

In this planning Reiji sought and obtained the advice of Dr. 
Amamiya, member of the Kagawa-inspired Friends of Jesus 
Association, who had from time to time cared for patients whom 
Reiji had brought to his office for treatment. To Reiji’s great 
joy, in the course of considering the proposed clinic for Airin 
Gakuen, Dr. Amamiya said he might be able to help at least 
part of a day each week in the clinic if it could be set up. 

Through Dr. Amamiya, a certain Dr. Nomura, who had had 
long friendship with the noted Dr. Albert Schweitzer, had even 
visited the Schweitzer Hospital at Lambarene in Africa, and had 
also known the late Toyohiko Kagawa, became interested in the 
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work at Edagwa-cho, carried on by “a protégé of Dr. Kagawa.” 
He offered to be on the lookout for someone to serye full time 
at the new clinic when established. This was wonderful news, 
and Reiji had a beaming face when the Board of Directors met 
to hear his report. 

When the estimates were presented, however, even though 
the cost would be very reasonable, the treasurer had to speak 
up and warn that funds on hand and in immediate sight for 
such a project did not warrant the beginning of construction 
for some time to come. All agreed that the need was urgent and 
that the plans were praiseworthy, but “if the treasury didn’t have 
the money, that was that.” Reiji’s heart sank, for his hopes had 
been rising like a morning star in a dark night. 

Then one of the missionary members of the board raised his 
voice, saying, “I have been doing some figuring on acounts with 
which I work, and it so happens that the difference between our 
money on hand as reported by Treasurer Mukaibo and the 
amount needed for the clinic setup is almost identical with an 
amount of money that has recently been sent to me by Christian 
friends in America to use at my discretion in Christian work 
here in Japan. 

“TI sce no objection to applying the gift toward meeting Airin 
Gakuen’s urgent lack, and I know that the donors would be 
highly pleased to know of the worthiness of this cause. Will you 
accept the money for this purpose?” 

A chorus of surprised gasps went through the group. The 
chairman somehow regained his composure and put the question 
to a formal vote that seemed absurdly superfluous under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Construction began within a matter of weeks. Early in 1963 
the Christian center in Edagawa-cho was at last equipped to 
serve the people there in a well-rounded manner, ministering to 
body, mind, and spirit, even though on a modest scale. 

Dr. Amamiya fulfilled his offer by establishing a Friday after- 
noon clinical service which was patronized eagerly and with 
pathetically grateful appreciation by scores of patients. Thus, it 
became the confident expectation of Reiji and his many friends, 
especially Dr. Nomura, who had offered to find suitable medical 
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personnel, that before many months daily operation of the clinic 
might become a reality. 

In his May 16, 1963, letter to cooperating well-wishers in 
North America and elsewhere abroad, Reiji was overjoyed to 
report not only on how the physical needs of the people were 
being served, but also on the addition to the staff of a highly 
trained teacher of the Bible, a Miss Harue Yoshioka, who had 
graduated from Japan Biblical Seminary at the head of her 
class. She was teaching Bible classes for various age groups and 
preaching from time to time at the regular church services. 

His report also sounded a joyous note in that a graduate of 
the Airin Gakuen day nursery, now in junior high school, had 
offered himself to be trained for full-time Christian service, and 
another young man, a member of the church at Airin Gakuen, 
would enter Japan Biblical Seminary in 1964. 

In closing the letter Reiji added, “The prayers of thirteen years 
ago under the Ochanomizu Bridge are being marvelously an- 
swered.” 

A postscript, together with photograph of his daughter, proudly 
stated that Megumi had successfully passed the entrance require- 
ments for admission to the Christian elementary school of Joshi 
Seigakuin, the students and teachers of which from the first days 
of Reiji’s work among the unfortunates in Ochanomizu had sup- 
ported him in his labors. 


61. 


SP 


O. A BEAUTIFUL MORNING IN 
early summer of 1963, Reiji took Kieko and the children, 
Megumi and Jun, for a relaxing visit to the countryside of West 
Tokyo, including a call at the old boyhood home in Chofu. 
‘There they renewed the family ties through a leisurely chat with 
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members of the household. They were happy to find his mother 
home from the hospital, greatly improved in health and spirits. 

Father Takahashi was working a small field of vegetables. 
Both younger sister Yoko, twenty-five years of age, and younger 
brother Mitsuo were in regular employment, the former in the 
office of an automobile production company, the latter with the 
older brother Tetsuo in his radio-equipment shop. 

They all wanted to know more about Sumie, still on the staff 
of the day nursery of Airin Gakuen, now the wife of a Mr, Ido, 
whom she had met at the church services of the center. Mr. Ido 
had become an ardent Christian, and the couple were of great 
strength to Airin Gakuen in its all-around work and witness. 

Another place of call on their holiday of visiting kinfolk and 
friends was the Kagawa home. There they had a joyous time 
with Mrs. Kagawa and her son and two daughters. This was a 
home redolent with exhilarating memories of conversations with 
the incomparable Dr. Kagawa, now gone three years from the 
earthly stage of his tremendous contribution to the kingdom of 
God. 

Haru Kagawa had from her first meeting with Reiji Taka- 
hashi seen in him a young man with excellent material for the 
kind of self-effacing service to the lowly and forgotten people 
that had appealed so strongly to her husband and herself. 

Kicko also had been dear to them both, and they had rejoiced 
together in seeing her life merged with that of Reiji. They had 
not exactly felt as if they were managing that particular romance, 
but they had continually praised God for “some small part in it.” 

Then, by mutual consent Reiji and family went with Haru 
Kagawa and her children to the Tama Cemetery some miles 
away. Under outspread limbs of giant oak and gingko trees, at 
the center of a plot twenty feet square bordered by green privet 
shrubs within a bamboo fence, was a simple pillar of remem- 
brance with the inscription, TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, followed 
by the words beginning, “In my Father's house. . . .” 

The silence of the occasion was vocal with the eloquence of 
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heaven. The kneeling group formed a tableau of devotion. It 
was as though a pair of familiar arms embraced them all. They 
understood, more than ever before, how blessed and eternally 
rewarding it is to walk the pathway of compassion and self- 
giving “in the shadow of his hand.” 
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Through the strength of Reiji’s Christian witness, which continues 
today undiminished, his family and even some of Tokyo's gangsters 
who had been his bitter enemies were won to Christ. 
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by Christlike love, which can transform even the hardest of hearts. 
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